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DISCUSSING 
this important eco- 
nomic question, it 
is not my purpose 
to mislead or de- 
ceive. The prin- 
J cipal object in view 

is the presentation 
of such facts that will have a natural 
tendency to encourage the farmers and 
breeders in making the poultry industry 
still more productive and more profit- 
able. 

In measuring any industry, the stan- 
dard of dollars and cents is the one that 
should determine its value, as its senti- 
mental phase will not in all cases be an 
incentive sufficiently strong to lead us 
onward to success. Yet it is but fair 
aud proper to state that many of the 
most prosperous and successful breeders 
of fancy poultry were lured into the busi- 
ness by its sentimental features; that is, 
possessing the proud distinction of owning 
and breeding the best thoroughbred stock 
in a community, and thus not alone 
realizing self-satisfaction as its fruit, but 
also succeeding in gaining reward in a 
pecuniary sense. 

Success is not an accident, however, 
and in the poultry yard we receive as we 
give—give our poultry careful, intelli- 
gent attention, proper food and shelter, 











LIGHT BRAHMA COCK, 


and the reply to the question, “does 
poultry raising pay?” will invariably be 
given in the affirmative. It is the too 


general prevalence of these opposite con- 
ditions that result in the absolute failure 
and consequent financial loss that very 
often cast odium upon this branch of 
agriculture. The stability of the poultry 


industry is fixed upon the basis of the 
progressive civilization of the age, and 
in this era of general prosperity and with 
the present improved and excellent 
strains of poultry, there are comparatively 
few causes to operate against our efforts 
to succeed, 

li we could but realize for a moment 
the many thousands of dollars that have 
been made by the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania from this source within the past 
decade, we would observe a row of 
numerals that would not alone be start- 
ling in its magnitude, but also extremely 
gratitying. There are too many farmers 
who fare sumptuously on eggs in their 
various palatable forms who never for a 
moment take time to think how much 
money they would necessarily expend 
we.e they obliged to purchase this same, 
healthful, strength-giving food. While 
the average farmer may claim that the 
hens are an unprofitable adjunct of the 
farm, the speaker is inclined to the belief 
that were their owner to keep a strict ac- 
count, they would soon learn that poultry 
raising pays, and in all likelihood they 
will be surprised to learn that no other 
live stock on the farm has yielded such 
a Marge percentage of gain, compared 
with the capital invested and labor ex- 
pended. This point will be especially 
strongly and clearly proven in the present 
epoch of unusually low prices for wheat 
and corn, 

One of the most encouraging signs of 
the times consists in the fact that many 
farmers are disposing of the old, antique, 
dunghill breeds and substituting there- 
for the modern thoroughbred varieties. 
These will soon demonstrate that while 
they cost no more to keep, they are far 
more profitable. The egg-producing 





owner will have sale for breeding birds 
at prices more than five times in excess 
of those before realized from the huck- 
ster for the ordinary dunghill fowls. 

Good crosses of thoroughbred fowls 
are becoming common on nearly every 
farm. It is conceded that they may be 
stronger and healthier than the so-called 
“ blue-blooded ” stock, but the speaker 
has always realized the best returns from 
the pure strains, Even though the 
purity of the breed may not enhance 
their value in the eyes of the indifferent 
purchaser, yet the increase in weight, if 
sold to the huckster, will materially and 
favorably affect the pocketbook of the 
seller. The speaker knows of a num- 
ber of farmers who are breeding good 
strains of fancy poultry who claim to 
realize a larger net income from that 
source than from the leading crop 
of cereals on the same farm. Where 
intelligence and patient toil are incor- 
porated into this fascinating industry, 
failures are comparatively rare. 

The speaker would not, however, ad- 
vise the inexperienced to start into this 
business upon a large scale. Let the com- 
mencement be made upon a conservative 
footing, and as you become more famil- 
iar with the intricacies and mysteries of 
the poultry breeder, you can expand 
your yards and increase the number of 
ed feathered pets; and unless you have 

earned to regard them as pets, after a 
year’s experience in the business, you 
will hardly ever succeed as a pours 
fancier. It is a science that is not 
learned in a single day. 

With the development of large and 
improved breeds of poultry, such as the 
Asiatics, the business of raising “early 
broilers” has received a strong stimulus. 
Those varieties that are noted for a 
strong, healthy, and vigorous growth are 
generally selected, and many farmers 
are now pointing with pride to their 
profitable work with the incubator and 
brooder, and that, too, at a time of the 
year when there would be enforced 
idleness but for this recent addition to 
farm labor. Thousands of early- 
hatched chickens are now raised com- 
pared with the few scores of a decade 
ago. 

The magnificent large specimens that 
adorn the market stalls are the product 
of specialists who have made their pro- 
duction a careful study. Left to their 
native state, the product would remain 
unprofitable and immature, and if 
placed side by side with the improved 
product, it is even a question whether 
the exacting public would care to pur- 
chase the inferior stock at any figure. 

The speaker claims that there is profit 
in raising chickens as well as in selling 
the eggs. To secure the greatest profits, 


corn, or other fat and heat-producing 
food, there cannot follow the large pro- 
duction of eggs, because corn is not an 
egg-producing cereal. Oats, wheat, bran, 
vegetables, meat scraps, ground bone— 
all these form most satisfactory and 
rofitable ratiens. Do not permit over- 
eeding, thus making your fowl sluggish, 
but feed them regularly with a proper 
amount of food. It is the hen that is 
active and constantly scratching and 
searching that lays the greatest number 


of eggs. 





BILVER WYANDOTTE COCK. 


The various tests that have been made 
by poultry breeders with the object to 
determine the profitableness of poultry 
raising bave resulted in showing that the 

rofits averaged from 50 cents to $2 per 
heed for a year, this wide range in 
margins being due not alone to the di- 
versified manner of caring for the stock, 
but the best results were credited to the 
improved breeds of fowls. As cleanli- 
ness is an all-important factor with the 
intelligent and successful poultry breeder, 
it is unnecessary to urge the novice to 
remove all droppings from the poultry 
house daily. There are farmers who 
assert that the value of the hen manure 
gathered from their poultry houses for 
manurial purposes is fully equal to one- 
half of the cost of the food that they con- 
sumed. The Pennsylvania State chemist 
has recently analyzed hen manure, and 
the result proved that when carefully 
preserved its value per ton was equal to 
that of the best brands of complete ferti- 
lizers, to wit, about $32 per ton. 

It is the rational management of the 

ultry industry that insures its success, 

fismanagement will even to a greater 
degree ruin it and render it unprofitable. 
While the business is an every-day affair, 
a succession of little duties, little trials, 
and little sacrifices, let us not be un- 
mindful of our obligations, and by a 
little combination of mind and muscle 
we will certainly realize that poultry 
raising does pay; otherwise the large 
importations of poultry and eggs from 
our Canadian neighbors, notwithstanding 
a high tariff, would have been discon- 
tinued before the present time. 





Mr. Schock is special agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Agriculture, and read 
the above at a meeting of the Kutztown Insti- 
tute. 
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Try the English Walnut. 
THe AMERICAN FARMER has always 








we must not keep chickens for their 


wondered why the farmers of this 





WHITE I 


egg-producing capacity alone, but com- 
bine the work of chicken raising with 
egg production. It will not be very 
long before the experimenter will realize 
actual profits, instead of merely de- 
lusive promises. The common plan of 
disposing of all hens after they have 
passed their second season, because of 
that theoretical nonsense that claims 
that hens have but a limited number of 
eggs to lay during their lifetime, is also 
partially disproved by the fact that a 
Black Spanish hen, nine years old, laid 
more eggs from February to December, 
last year, than any other hen in the 
yard. 

: The matter of supplying suitable 





Capacity is largely increased, aud if the 
ee 1 + ns ° ° j 
BlucK 1s Choice and of a desirable variety | 
or breed, it will not be long belore the 


rations is of the greatest Importance, and 
one that is only too fi tly mis 
understood. If we ove them with 


.EG HORNS. 


country did not pay more attention to 
the so-called English walnut. The trees 
will grow readily in most parts of the 
more southern portion of the countey. 
It belongs to the same family as our own 
walnut and butternut, and would prob- 
ably flourish wherever they do. The 
nuts bring a high price, and those raised 
in this country would sell better than 
the imported ones, since the fresher they 
are the better. The tree comes to its 
best estate in about 10 years, and there- 
after goes on bearing heavily for an in- 
definite number of years. A few trees 
would give a man a fine income, with 
no other labor than gathering their fruit 
and sending it to market. The wood is 
also very valuable. There are quite ex- 
tensive ordhards in California, but we 
know of none east of the Patific Slope. 





FORAGE AND PASTURRGE. 


The Native and Introduced 
Plants of South Dakota. 








BY THOS, A. WILLIAMS, 
Botanist Agricultural Experiment Station, 





HE true grasses are the 
most important forage 
plants of our State, since 
they furnish practically 
all the native forage, and 
nearly all that raised by 
cultivation. The State 
has a very rich, native, 
grass flora, containing over 

150 species and varieties. In addition 
to these, there are quite a number of 
sedges and other grass-like plants that 
are of more or less value on account of 
the forage they supply. The State is 
naturally divided into several distinct 
regions, readily recognized by the char- 
acter of the flora found in each, and par- 
ticularly by the grass flora. 

Throughout the Sioux Valley region 
the blue stems predominate and form the 
characteristic feature of the region. 
Along with these we find switch grass, or 
false or Wester red top, as it is some- 
times called, particularly on the bottom 
lands. Muskit grass and some of the 
blue joints are more or less frequent. 
Not many years.ago blue stem was much 
rarer than it is now; but as the country 
became more settled it became more 
plentiful, taking the place of grasses 
formerly common, but whiclf retreated 
before the advancing tide of civili- 
zation. 

Throughout the greater part of this 
region, particularly the lower or southern 
part, many of the cultivitted forage plants 
are beginning to be grown with a greater 
or less degree of success, In low, moist 
ground timothy does well for hay in the 
average season. It is of much less value 
for pasture, however, as it will not stand 
grazing during the dry, Summer months. 
Kentucky blue grass makes a good sod, 
stands drouth well, aifords good, early, 
and late pasturage, and makes a fair 
yield of hay. 














SHEEP FESCUE, 


Sheep’s fescue, red fescue, and hard 
fescue (all are perfectly hardy) are among 
the first grasses to furnish Spring grazing 
and remain green and fresh late in 
Autumn. None are of any value as hay 
grasses. Meadow fescue, tall fescue, red 
top, and orchard grass are good hay 
grasses for lowland farms, and do fairly 
well on relatively high, dry soils. The 
fescues are rather to be preferred. 
Smooth brome grass, and reed canary 
grass (a native) are the most promising 
grasses grown on the station grounds of 
late years, These grasses, especially the 
former, give promise of being able to 
withstand very severe drouth, and at the 
same time to make & good yield of hay, 
as well as both early and late pastur- 


In most cases tht common cultivated 
grasses have yielded only a minimum 
amount of pasturagé and very little hay 
during seasong of excessive drouth, but 
in more favorable seasons, such as that 
of 1892, all «those inamed above have 
given paying*erops of either hay or 
pasturage, the, er . fescues leading 
for hay, and the er fescues and blue 

for. pasta ! 

Of the’ sedan 5 red, white, mammoth, 
alsike, sweet clover, ‘and alfalfa have 
been .tried 4m varions parts of this 
region. © White ‘cloyer, alsike, and 
alfalfa are the most: promising. Red 
clover has been quite successfully grown 
in the moister and more protected lo- 
calities, but does not seem to be able to 
stand the Winters| in more exposed and 
drier soils, Last year all four of these 





clovers did very well, indeed. For the 
two or three years preeeding none were 
a decided success except in the southern 
part of the valley, where, when once a 
good sod is formed, all may be success- 
fully grown. A mixture of clover and 
timothy gives a better yield of hay than 
can be obtained from either one alone. 
Alfalfa makes a good growth, stands 
drouth well, and comes through the 
Winter in good condition, It some 
times suffers severely from a disease due 
to a fungus, which causes the leaves to 
drop prematurely. It seems to have 
more of a tendency to become woody 
aerly here than in most other States; 
hence, if not cut in proper season, fur- 
nishes a poor quality of feed. With 
proper care, however, it is one of our 
most successful clovers, and will cer- 
tainly be one of the “stand-bys” for 
this State. 








MEADOW BROME GRASS, 


For the Sioux Valley region we can 
say that the following forage plants give 
promise of being grown with at least a 
fair degree of success: Blue grass, smooth 
brome grass, reed canary grass, timothy, 
tall fescue, meadow fescue, sheep fescue, 
red fescue, hard fescue, red top, white 
clover, alsike, alfalfa, and in some locali- 
ties red clover. 

So far as our experience goes the best 
method of seeding, all things considered, 
seems to be a thorough preparation of 
the ground by plowing the preceding 
Fall and then a good harrowing in the 
Spring, sowing the grass or mixture 
broadcast without any other crop, and 
covering with a light harrow or a brush 
drag. 

Seed enough should be used to insure 
a good stand, if possible, the first season. 
If cut at ali the first year it should be 
left quite long, so as to leave growth 
enough to hold as much snow as possi- 
ble during Winter. If any other crop 
is sown with the grass, such as oats or 
barley, it usually keeps the grass so 
choked that it cannot make growth 
enough during the Spring and early 
Summer to enable it to withstand the 
hot, dry weather of July, August, and 
early September; while if no other crop 
is sown the grass will usually be able to 
make a good robust growth and be in 
better shape for drouth and dry Win- 
ters. 
West of the Sioux Valley region is 
that of the Jim River Valley. The 
native grass flora of this region differs 
materially from that of the Sioux Val- 
ley, except in its southern portion, where 








BREED CANARY GRASS, 


the blue-stem grasses are becoming quite 
plentiful. — the pom | part 


of this region big’blue stem gnd bushy 
blue stem are rather Little blue | 
ittje ‘value’ 





stem is plehtiful, but is $ 
as forage, as stock will ‘hot efit it exdgpt 


while it is very young. The character- 
istic grasses of this region are the blue 
joints and the wheat grasses, or Western 
quock grasses. Muskit grass is also 
common. Gramma and ewitch grass 
are quite plentiful, particularly the 
former. Buffalo grass eccurs in scat- 
tered patches. Along the so-called 
“burn outs” salt grass (Distichlis spi- 
cota, var., stricta) is common, Of these 
grasses, blue joint, wheat grass, switch 
grass, and muskit furnish the greater 
part of the hay, while muskit, wheat 
grass, and gramma make most of the 
pasturage. 

Formerly it was thought that this 
region could not grow our tame grasses 
successfully, but since the introduction 
of irrigation many farmers have proven 


> 





that timothy, blue grass, clover, and‘ 
alfalfa can be raised. The past season 
very fine timothy was grown on irri4 
gated land near Huron. Smooth brome 
grass has been introduced into this 
region, and promises to take an import- 
ant place among good, all-round forage 
plants. 

West of the Jim Valley lies the 
great range region along the Missouri 
River. Here the blue stems and blue 
joints are both much less common than 
in the two other regions. The wheat 
grasses, here often called “gumbo” 
grasses, with Western porcupine grass 
(Stipa comata), make up by far the 
greater part of the hay grasses, while 
gramma and buffalo grass, with the 
two preceding species, furnish the graz- 
ing. Throughout this vast regi6n scarcely 
anything has been done with tame 
grasses, and none can be recommended 
at present unless, perhaps, smooth brome 


In conclusion, it may be stated that 
in the Sioux Valley region and the 
countries lying along the Missouri 
River near the Nebraska line our hard- 
ier grasses and clovers can be success 
fully grown if carefully sown and 
tended. Jn the Jim Valley, where irri- 
gation can be practiced, there is little 
doubt but what quite a list of forage 
plants can be profitably cultivated. 
Concerning the possibilities of the range 
region, but little is known as yet except 
that plants to be grown there will have 
to stand very severe drouth and rigid 
Winters. Much is hoped for from 
smooth brome grass and some of our 
best natives grasses, as reed canary 
grass, and some of the wheat grasses, 


Southern Rice, 


Reports up to June 15 state that the 
rice crop in North Carolina and Georgia 
will probably be below the average, 
while that of South Carolina will be 
fully up to it, The plant there is look- 
ing very well. In Louisana the planters 
have not planted so much as last year, 
but are expending their efforts in raising 
more to the acre, in which direction 
they are convinced profit lies A large 
number of farmers are coming in from 
the Northwest and engaging in rice cult- 
ure. There will be from 15 to 20 per 
cent. more planters this year than last. 
The crop is looking very well, and it is 
expected that it will begin to come to 
market in August. Reports from other 
States, except Texas, are unfavorable, 
but in Texas there will be more acres of 
rice, and more raised to the acre than 
ever before. The total rice area in the 
United States is placed at 263,600 acres, 
and the product this year estimated at 
10,500,000 bushels. 








The Army Worm. 


The army worm, which has recently 
appeared on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, is the larva of one species of the 
owlet moth, an insect frequently found 
on the stalks of corn and other cereals. 
There are four or five generations in the 
course of the year. The second brood, 
occurring in May or June, is usually the 
most destructive. The eggs are hidden 
by the female moth at the base of vari- 
ous cereals or in the folds of blades of 
grass, usually in strings of 15 or 20. 
In the larve state they remain con- 
cealed by day and feed by night, and it 
is only when in enormous numbers that 
they march from field to field in search 
of food, which habit has suggested their 
popular name. 





Profit from Strawberries. 


Six hundred thousand quarts of straw- 
berries, we are told, were shipped from 
Ridgely, Caroline County, this season, 
which netted the growers $30,000 over 
and above all expenses. Here is cer- 
tainly a crop worthy of the farmers’ at- 
tention ; one that promises better returns 
and more profit than wheat or corn.— 


Easton (Md.) Star. 





Peas are one of the first crops taken 
off, and to get the most out of the land 
théy should be followed by something 
else. Turnips, late cabbage, and po- 








tatoes are suggested. as some of the crops 
that might follow peas. ‘ 
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THE ORIOLE, 


——— ae 
The Beautiful Bird's “Resting ~ersbied 
and Heme Life. 


But the Baltimore oriole . Pt 
longer notice. He is ie 
house of princes. The y to 


he belongs is composed of bhils remark» 
able either for plumage, note, nest, eggt 





GOLDEN ORIOLE (Oriolus galbula). 


or habit. Each can claim something 
curious and original ; but the Baltimore 
shines in everyone of these partioulars, 
for in plumage, song and nest alike he 
is an especially remarkable bird. When’ 
the Earl of Baltimore became the Lerd@ 
of Maryland his followers quickly neti 

the correspondence between his heraldic 
livery of Orange and black apd the 
orange and black of the splendid bird: 
that so abounded in the new estates, so 
that, very naturally, the name “ Balti- 
more bird” was suggested and has been 
borne ever since. 

His nest is one of the most wonderful 
examples of bird-weaving in existence. 
It is made of separate threads, strin 
horsehair or strips of bark, closely inte 
woven into a sort of sack and so firmly 
knit together that it will bear a weight 
of 20 or 30 pounds. In the southern 
part of this bird’s range the nest is sys- 

nded from two or three terminal twigs 

or protection from numerous enemies, 
such as snakes, opossums and the like. 
It is also made six or seven inches deep 
to prevent the eggs being thrown out by 
the high winds. But in the colder 
North, where tree-climbing foes are rare, 
it is hung, not at the extremities of the 
branches, but in a cluster of twigs that 
affords shelter. It is much shallower 
than when exposed to the wind, but is 
very thickly woven and lined with soft, 
warm materials. The oriole’s loud, fife- 
like notes, ringing from the high tree tops 
in the morning, are an ample refutation 
of the old theory that melody and bright 
plumage have never been bestowed oa 
the same bird.— Scribner's Magazine. 


A TOWER OF ORANGES. 


A Unique Exhibit at the World's Fair 
from California. 











Seas NM 


Los Angeles County, California, has a 
tower of oranges 32 feet high in the 
Horticultural Building at the World’s 


Fair. At its base the tower is five feet 
in diameter and tapers until it reaches 
four feet in diameter at the top, which 
is surmounted by an eagle. The whole 
rests on a base about 14 feet square and 
elaborately decorated. The sight is 
both pleasing and surprising, as the work 
of building the tower has been very 
artistically done. The oranges have 
been placed in various positions, aad the 
skill displayed amazes the sightseer. 
The base is surrounded by a railing, 
which prevents the curious and vanda 
from destroying the tower by taking the 
fruit as # memento of the occasion. 





There are many points ip favor of 
sowing Fall rye. It keeps the ground 
covered in Winter, and gives a green 
feed for cattle before the grass is ready 
for pasture, 
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Stable Talk. 


Keep the Summer stable clean and 
free from all odors. 


Barley is one of the very best foods 
for horses. 


Timothy is a very valuable grass, but 
in many sections it is sown too exclu- 
sively. 

It will pay to give a little grain each 
day to the cattle, even if they are on 
pasture, 

A good pasture for low, wet, and 
heavy soils is redtop, especially if white 
clover is sown with it. 

If the fodder, is going to be scarce this 
Winter, part of the oats may be cut 
while in the milk and cured as hay. 

Work horses need a liberal allowance 
of grain during the working season, and 
a varicty is far better than any one 
kind. 


“A MERCIFUL MBN, ETC.’ 


Some Thoughts on the Spring Care of 
Horses on the Farm. . 

The care of working horses on the 
farm is one that deserves, but does not 
receive, due attention. Horses and 
plowboys usually have a pay hard 
time of it when Spring work begins on 
, especially if the season is a 
is this_year. The getting 
demands the utmost stretch 
of @iidurance and of horse and human 
energy. The watchword is push from 
sun to sun, with just let up enough to 
eat and sleep, but not an hour during 
the six working days for comfort. The 
teams come from the field hot, dirty, 
and jaded. They are watered and fed 
and in an hour are out and away again 
for the rest of the day. 

When night finally comes both men 
and horses are too tired for any extra 
labor in cleaning up and examining 
blistered feet, galled shoulders and 
backs. It is not strange, then, that 
horses, especially colts, are found to be 
used up with sore backs and sweenied 
shoulders; probably disabled and unfit 
for work for the balance of the Spring. 
It is unnecessary to blame all this upon 
the farmer or his help, since the work 
had to be done; but there should have 
been time for giving careful attention 
to and precautions against using up the 
horses. The following precautions 
would have avoided all this trouble: 
Horses should be unharnessed for the 
nooning; the 
should be carefully bathed in tepid, 
salty water and rubbed dry. If there 
are sore places, they should receive the 
most careful treatnient and the harness 
adjusted to relieve the pressure and pre- 
vent further injury. 

The horses should be well cleaned, 
rubbed down, and bedded before leav- 
ing them for the night. The feet of 
horses should be thoroughly cleaned out 
night and morning. If kept clean and 
shaped, horses would work more com- 
fortable, keep in better condition, and 
last longer for it. It would pay a man 
to wash his work horse at least once a 
week with warm water and soap, taking 
especial pains to wash out the mane and 
tail; but'in every case rub the horse 
vigorously until dry. 

"The old way of feeding the team on 
ear corn, 10 ears at a feed, with all the 
timothy hay they would eat, and a run 












on grass from bedtime until daylight | 
next morning, was thought to be quite | 


proper. In fact, it was quite the ex- 
ception, even with the best farmers, to 
do otherwise. 

It is found that teams do better when 
kept iu the barn and fed on corn and 
eats, with some bran and oil cake. They 
are cool and loose in their bowels, and 
their strength and appetite are better 
maintained. A horse so treated will go 
through the season’s work in better 
condition and heart than was the rule 
30 years . One word about working 
harness. It is all foolishness and im- 
providence to use a full, fancy set of 
harness on a plow horse. The harness 
should be light and well fitting, that is 
all. The use of head stall, balters, 
blinds, back bands, gag reins, cruppers, 
and all extra weights and fixings 
should be done away with. Let man 
and horse be free, cool, and easy when 
working in the field. 


A WORD ABOUT HORSE’S HOOFS. 


Begin Treatment of the Colt’s Hoofs 
as Soon as Born. 


There is too little attention given to 
the hoofs of horses. In fact, nothing is 
done with the majority of colts until 
they are three or four years old, or until 
they have to be shod to go on the road. 
When this period arrives some burly 
blacksmith who has the muscle and grit 
to tackle the colt is called upon. He 
has usually the reputation of shoeing the 
worst colts in the country, which is quite 
a sufficient fitness to bring him trade, 
though he knows as little about a horse’s 
foot us he does about the dead languages. 
This is- no exceptional case in this 
country, as is well known. 

The colt should be handled carefully, 
gently, and promptly from the time it is 
born. — Its feet should be taken*up and 








examined for the purpose of accustoming 
it to future treatment. 

The hoofs of colts and horses should 
be taken care of and directed in growth. 
To do this intelligently and timely re- 
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backs and shoulders | P)” 





quires correct, well-defined ideas on the 
subject and suitable tools for the pu 

We quote from Colman’s Rural World 
the following very sensible paragraph: 
“Every colt owner should ewn a foot 
rasp; never mind about a knife, the less 
a knife is used around the foot the better. 
The first time the smith gets at the foot 
he will probably cut it enough to last a 
lifetime. When the colt is weaned, if it 
has been handled and gentled, it will 
allow the feet to be raised and leveled 
with the rasp, and this should be done 
at least every two or three months. If 
the colt has a tendency to walk on the 
heel or frog and develop an abnormal 
length of tue, rasp the sole toward the 
toe to take away the thickness accumu- 
lating and shorten the toes. If the foot 
is worn at the toe, and the heels have 
become too high, lower the heels with 
the rasp so the frog will just teuch the 
ground and receive the necessary pressure 
to keep the foot expanded. When a 
foot has kept in good shape, but the edges 
or rim of the hoof have grown, leaving 
the frog and center hollow, rasp the 
edges so the frog rests upon the ground 
lightly, or lower the heels to a level with 
the frog and take away the toe with the 
rasp in the same proportion. The more 
frequently the foot is put in proper shape, 
the more it becomes fixed in growing in 
that shape.” 





Pen Notes. 


Pigs grow well on grass, clover being 
especially good for pasturing them on. 
Filthy quarters are responsible for 
the greater part of the so-called hog 
cholera. 
Give the hogs plenty of pure water 
and they will not drink out of their 
wallows. 
Too much care cannot be taken dur- 


ing the warm weather to keep the slop 
barrel sweet. 


There is no food so good for hogs as 
green clover, but a variety of food should 
be given at all times, 


A decree that will prove of great in- 
terest to the slaughtering establishments 
has recently been issued by President 
Diaz. The decree peremptorily forbids 
the shipment of slaughtered hogs into the 
City of Mexico. Hereafter all hogs for 
consumption must be brought in alive. 
This action was taken in view of the fact 
that in the case of alleged fresh pork 
shipped bere from the United States and 

ints in Mexico it is not always possi- 
ble to decide whether or not the animal 
died of some disease or was in a healthy 
condition when slaughtered. 





Rings and Cholera. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: Chol- 
era, or swine plague, is the worst foe that 
the American pig breeder has to con- 
tend with. As long as our scientific ex- 
perts fail to agree among themselves as 
to the nature, origin, and cure of this 
disease or diseases, as some claim there 
are two distinct diseases, it would be folly 
for me to enter upon a diagnosis of it 
and expect to gain any considerable fol- 
lowing for my theory, for all the learned 
thesis yet promulgated are nothing but 
theories, not being yet able to produce 
evidence of sufficient weight to establish 
them as fact. 

Of one thing I feel assured, and that 
is that we feed our swine entirely too 
much corn, making the blood too hot, 
'and thus deranging the entire internal 
| machinery and rendering them less able 
to withstand the attacks of disease and 
contagion. If we would feed less corn 
and more bran, oats, barley, wheat, and 
roots, such as turnips, potatoes, and arti- 
chokes, we would have healthier pigs, 
and Europe would make use of much 
| more of our pork than she now does. 
| In our boyhood days, when our hogs 
ran in the woods all Summer, we never 
heard of a sick pig. If our hogs of that 
day did incline rather too much to- 
ward the gray-hound type, they were at 
least healthy and vigorous. am not 
one of those who believe that the methods 
of our grandfathers were better than those 
of to-day, but in some things necessity 
compelled them to adopt measures in 
their farm management that it would be 
well for us, if the same necesssity still ex- 
isted. Hog rings had then never been 
heard of, in this country at least, and 
their hogs went unadorned with jewels 
in the nose. 

In a state of nature all animals are 
natural physicians, and make use of the 
herbs and weeds growing wild around 
them to cure all their ills. You never 
heard of a dog having full liberty dying 
of disease, yet just pick up a kenne 

aper and see how many of our pure- 
bred ones are dying all the time. They 
are confined in the kennel, and do not 
get an opportunity to get those herbs 
that are necessary to their health, and 
man with all his boasted intelligence and 
learning has not yet succeeded in find- 
ing out what natural instinct teaches the 
dog. 

"The same is true of the hog. While the 
dog finds his medicine above ground, the 
hogs gets his by digging or rooting it up ; 
that is what the snout was given to him 
for, and he should be allowed to make 
proper use of it. The root of the bur- 
dock is extensively used in domestic 
medical practice as a purifier of the blood. 
Swine are very fond of it, and in soft 
weather I’ve seen them nearly bury 
themselves as they followed the roots 
downward, and I’ve yet to see the first 





case of cholera in hogs that lad access 
to a patch of burdock. I would no 
more think of raising hogs without this 
weed than I would think of raising them 
on a diet of shoe 

Of course, we do not want to have our 
meadows and ure fields rooted up by 
the hogs. That is natural and right 
and can be easily avoided. will 
root only when ground is soft, and 
at that time they should be kept in your 
burdock lot, where they can dig up all 
the roots they want to. 

I detest all rings for 
young pigs. Some ring 
wean them. The rings make the nose 
so sore that they won’t try to nurse the 
sow; but they will not try to eat any- 
thing else for the same reason, and as a 
Consequence they become stunted. I’ve 
learned long since that a stunted pi 
never amounts to much in the feeding 
pen. I would prefer the old practice of 
cutting the nose, practiced sometimes by 
our fathers, to the use of any ring ever 
made for the purpose. 

If you have a ringer and a lot of rings 
upon hand, throw them in the river or 
in the bottom of the sea, and see if your 
hogs do not remain more healthy than 
they have ever been since you com- 
menced toring them. Rings and cholera 
made their appearance about the same 
time, and to the former, according to my 
belief, are we in a great measure in- 
debted for the ravages of this much 
dreaded and little understood disease.— 
F. D. B., Wellsburg, W. Va. 
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A Good Scheme. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: In the 
May 15 issue I read an article on the 
sow killing her young. I will give my 
way in avoiding the lying on the young. 








In the nest or bed corner take two poles 
three inches in diameter and 12 feet 
long and fasten them securely eight 
inches from floor and eight inches from 
the wall. As sow lays down the pigs will 
have a chance to run under the poles, 
and as the sow always wants to lay.up 
against something, this always keeps a 
run behind her and saves the pigs— 
Joun L. La Vake, P. M., Lake County, 
Florida. 





Hints Upon Swine Raising. 


Eprtor AMERICAN Farmer: What 
I shall say to the readers of Tue 
AMERICAN FaRMER in regard to the 
subject under consideration will be from 
a practical experience and test of the 
theories, or rather results, of my ex- 
perience and observations in breeding. 
Born upon a farm where the raising of 
hogs was one of the sources of income, 
and for years past making the breeding 
of swine for exhibition my principal 
business, I shall divert the subject of 
theory and any attempt at literary 
effort. 

When one looks around him and sees 
the capital invested in swine growing in 
his own locality and considers the vast- 
ness of Uncle Sam’s territory, he will 
begin to realize the extent of the business. 
This year, when everyone knows the 
supply is smaller than usual, the shortage 
at Chicago alone being 35,000 head, 
do you realize how many that is, with 
120 hogs in each car and 29 loaded cars 
ineach train? It means 10 entire trains, 
and this at only one point. It probably 
represents not more than one-tenth of 
the hogs marketed in one day in the 
country. How important that so vast a 
business should be conducted in an in- 
telligent, thoughtful manner. 

Upon the contrary, there is no branch 
of agriculture that is given as little 
thought in many places as the raising of 
swine. This with us is a National in- 
dustry, shared by the thrifty villager 
with his one or two pigs which supply 
him, and by the possessor of acres in the 
fertile prairie of the West, where he is 
considered unfortunate if he has not 
from 100 to 300. Ours is the greatest 
pork producing and pork eating Nation 
in the world. We not only raise more 
hogs than any Nation, but we have as 
careful, skilful breeders as can be found 
in any country—men whose entire 
energy is devoted to improving the 
various breeds. This is admitted by 
all. 

In 1890, at the American Fat 7 
Show, I remember one sturdy English- 
man as he stood looking at one lot after 
another of the best hogs that skill could 
produce. He admired them silently, till 
the awarding of grand sweepstake or the 
first prize winner of eight different breeds 

d by to their pens, when he gave a 
ast admiring look, and, turning, said, 
“you,” (meaning the Americans) “can 
discount the world on hogs. Too many 
hold to oft-expressed saying, good enough 
for a hog.” If one will take trouble to 
examine the physical construction of the 
vital organs of swine, he will find it to 
be nearly identical with the human 
body in all that pertains to digestion, 
circulation, and assimilation. 

This being a fact, what can be a 
greater error than that any food or con- 
ditions under which they will survive is 
all that is required. While I shall not 
claim that my plan must be followed to 
the letter under all conditions, or that it 
is the only way, in future articles I 
shall endeavor to give in a plain, prac- 
tical manner hints for observing certain 
sanitary conditions for health which is 
all essential to growth; also hints upon 
breeding and upon the different breeds, 
their charaeteristice and adaptability to 
the different conditions and markets for 





which they are intended—M. H. Wat 
WORTH, 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 
Shearings. 


The “lambekin¥with*wool-on swab ” is 
Sit ieitas ates eh iy 
once and | wa 
have them in use. . “ae ws 
The French Parliament, ever ready to 
advance the interests of sheep husbandry, 
has appointed a commission to find out 
what can be done to improve their breeds 
of sheep. inion 
import of shee entey 
i from ’ 
o g tothe prevalence of the foot and 
mouth diseases in that country. 


The most important characteristic in a 
sheep for the American farmer is early 
-maturity. Of course, there are values in 
size and qualities of carcass and pelts, 
but they are only secondary. 

The great demand for live stock to 
stock up new ranges in New Zealand is 
said to account for the falling off of 
frozen meat from that country of 
12,500,000 pounds during last year. 


Australian meat has been selling in 
the Berlin market for nine to 10 cents 
per pound. A German syndicate pro- 
poses to regulate the price of meat by 
importing frozen, meat from Australasia. 


A late report of the statistician at 
Washington reveals the fact that the 
number of sheep in the world is 
534,848,024. They outnumber the 
swine fivefold, cattle twofold, and horses 
ninefold. 


The English farmers bad to sell their 
sheep in 1892 for one-half the price 
realized a few years before, and wool at 
even worse figures. The only exception 
to this decline of prices was in Devon- 
shire, where a system of mixed farming 
has prevailed. 

New Zealand sheep raisers have been 
trying to raise a class of sheep that will 
suit both the British meat market, and 
at the same time produce a profitable 
fleece of wool. The experiments have 
led to the conclusion that a cross be- 
tween the Merino ewe and the Border 
Leicester ram is about right. 


Study the sheep carefully and indi- 
vidually on the shearing table. If the 
sheep are tabbed and recorded in your 
flock book, by all means compare the 
qualities of fleece of each one with last 
year, and with sire and dam. Note in 
column of remarks whether there is an 
improvement, whether the family repu- 
tation is well up'to former years, and 
any other points that door do not please 
you. . 

Agriculture is rapidly encroaching 
upon sheep raising both in the Argen- 
tine Repulaic and'the Victoria colony of 
Australia. The low prices realized on 
the clips for the last few years and the 
increased demand for other farm products 
have led to these changes. The proba- 
bility is they will-continue to increase, 
and wool growing? will either occupy the 
inferior lands of decline in volume. 
These changes were anticipated in THE 
AMERICAN FARMER over one year 
ago. 
Florida, representing the ‘piney, 
woods” section of the United States, is 
attracting increased attention as a wool 
growing region, and will soon become as 
prominent in wool growing as the West 
has been heretofore. The marvelous 
climate, the pasturage, the cheap lands, 
and the something that favors the growing 
of fine, soft, strong wool, are certain to 
attract the attention of intelligent men. 
Here, for a time, wool can be grown 
cheap enough to justify; later on, agri- 
culture will advance to that point when 
mutton will eclipse wool growing. 


Each year the mutton industry gains 
in importance and in favor with the 
farmers of the older agricultural States. 
The especial conditions found in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and West Virginia 
are becoming better known to mutton 
sheepmen, and it will soon be found 
that no region can surpass these regions 
in good mutton nor in the cheapness 
with which it is produeed. Here are 
found to-day many successful farmers 
who make lamb raising a part of farm 
production. It is done without ex- 
pensive preparations, owing to the 
equitable climate, and with scarcely a 
tithe of the expense and uncertainty 
encountered in New York and New 
Jersey. 

Coarse, rough, wild grasses have been 
known to change the quality of Merino 
wool in a few months. On the con- 
trary, the fine, soft, sweet grasses have 
always improved the coarser-wooled 
breeds of sheep. The wool market re- 
ports show a difference of value in the 
wools of the same grade of sheep from 
different sections. For convenience 
rather than from equity, the trade 
classes these domestic fleeces by States 
at present, and always have done so. It 
is worthy of — these pees 

i have greatly modi 
pg continually tending to higher 
grades and values. It is said that 
Western and prairie fleeces are dirty, 
gritty, and string ‘so badly in scouring 
as to reduce their price; and as lands 
are closely grazed and become set in 
better a sod is formed that keeps 
the sheep’s feet from the soil and less 
dust raised to settle im the fleeces, and 
80 fleeces are cleaner and lighter. 


Too Much Grass. 


The sheep farmer has a proper dread 
of having too pe gai rank 
growth in in 
Tr eathedt den ad y. Theex- 
cessive rains during the whole Spring 
a growth in the 
pastures, and cause anxieties 
unless the hagute injunction to di- 
vide the pastures into lots and to con- 
fine the flock upon an area of grass 
that they can, keep closely ped has 
beea followed. No floek of sheep can 
remain vigorous and healthy on over- 
grown, wet, sour pasturage. 











A LAMB CLUB. 


A Tennessee Organization Which Has 
Done Much Good Work. 


The statements of Col. R. A. Cart- 
wright, President of the Goodlettsville 
(Tenn.) Lamb Club, are so suggestive 
that we offer them to farmers who are 
raising lambs and putting them on the 
market at a disadvantage, because they 
have no organized system of selling. 

Col. Cartwright writes, June 5, 1893: 
“ Our organization dates from 1879. We 
began with about 20 members; can’t be 
exact, as we kept no permanent record 
for several years. e now have on 
the roll 91 members, but all of them 
are not active; that is, some years 
some of our members sell their flocks 
and do not furnish any lambs. Our 
largest sale was in 1891, when we put in 
at the two sales, May and June, 2,870 
lambs. 

“This has been the worst season since 
our organization on account of fail- 
ure to get any grazing from Winter 
grain. The lambs failed to get fat, and 
a great many that were brought by our 
members were rejected by the Executive 
Committee. 

“We delivered the 25th of May 1,475 
lambs, averaging 66 pounds, ‘This was 
the highest average we have had for a 
number of years. 

“ We steadily increased in number of 
lambs offered from time of organizing 
until 1891, when similar organizations 
were formed near enough to draw off 
some of our more distant members. 

“It would be better for the usefulness 
of the club if we could still further re- 
duce the area of our territory, as our 
best lambs are produced within a radius 
of one and a half miles from our village, 
the center of our operations. 

“Our club has been of great advan- 
tage, however, to the surrounding country, 
as there is much hilly land that ought to 
be in grass, and the partial success of 
those occupying these hill lands will lead 
to still greater efforts to produce grass 
and thus make sheep farming a success 
with these farmers. 

“Our club has been a great blessing to 
sheep raisers in this part of Tennessee. 
For the May delivery we received $6.50 
per 100 pounds, and the June delivery 
was sold for $6.374 per 100 pounds. 

“For ewes to raise lambs, the native 
ewes are nearly exhausted and we are 
compelled to ship them in from other 
regions. We get a great many from 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Texas; but 
these are not so good as our home-grown 
ewes.” 

Code of By-Laws of the Goodlettsville 
Lamb and Wool Club: 


Sec. I. This organization shall be known 
as the Goodlettsville Lamb and Wool Club. 

Sec. II. Any person engaged in raising 
sheep may become a member by making ap- 
plication to the same in person, at any meet- 
ing of the club. 

Sec. III. Any person who sells his wool or 
lambs outside of the club, shall forieit his 
membership. 

Sec. IV. The officers of the club shall be a 
President and Secretary, who shall be elected 
annually at the first Spring meeting of the 
elub. 

Sec. V. It shall be the duty of the President 
to preside at the meetings of the club, appoint 
committees to transact business for the club, 
and to notify the Secretary to call mectings 
of the club whenever he deems it necessary. 

Sec. VI. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary to keep a record of all the proceedings of 
the club, .to issue calls for meetings when 
ordered by the President, to record the names 
of members in a book kept, for the purpose, 
and to keep a record of the sales of lambs and 
wool made by the club. This record must be 
in the form of a pay roll showing the number 
and weight of lambs, weight and class of 
wool delivered by each member, and the net 
amount of money to which heisentitled. He 
shall be, ex-officio, a member of the com- 
mittees on sales of lambs and wool, and shall 
receive for his services $2 for each meeting of 
the club, the days of delivery of lambs and 
wool being counted as meetings. 

Sec. VII. It shall be the duty of every 
member to attend the first annual meeting of 
the clnb, and to report to the Secretary the 
probable number of lambs he will have for 
the first delivery. 

Sec. VIII. At the first annual Spring 
meeting it shall be the duty of the President 
to appoint two discreet members to act with 
the Secretary as a committee to sell the lambs. 
The sale shall be made by advertising for and 
receiving sealed bids till such time as the 
club may direct, at which time the com- 
mittee will open the bids and award the sale 
to the best bidder. This committee shall be 
at the scales on the day of delivery, and if 
any member of the club-offers lambs that are 
under the weight agreed upon in the sale, or 
not in the condition agreed upon in the sale, 
it shall be the duty of the committee to reject 
such lambs. The committee shall hire such 
help as may be necessary to handle the lambs 
and to assist the purchaser to take them to 
the cars and loadthem. The members of this 
committee shall receive $1.50 each for their 
services on day of delivery. 

Sec. IX. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to appoint two members to act with the 
Secretary to sell the wool belonging to the 
club at such time and in such manner as the 
club may from time to time direct. 

Sec. X. No member of this club shall keep, 
or allow any tenant to keep, but one dog, and 
that one shall not be a bitch (an exception 
being made that members may keep as many 
fox hounds as they choose, but no other dog). 
The penalty for violation of this by-law shall 
be a tax of $1 on each dog, and $2 on each 
bitch in excess of the number allowed, and 
that members shall be responsible for the tax 
on dogs owned by their tenants. This tax 
shall be retained by the sale committee, out 
of the proceeds of the member’s lambs, and 
the committee must not receive his lambs 
unless he agrees to abide by this section. 

Sec. XI. All expenses of sales, advertising, 
etc., shall be assessed by the committee pro 
rata, and deducted from the proeeeds of each 
member’s lambs or wool before the pay roll 
is made out.—G. W. Pray, Secretary Good- 
lettsville Lamb and Wool Club. 


What Ails the Texas Sheepmen? 


Why are the Texas flockmasters send- 
ing their sheep to market as fast as they 
can without regard to their condition or 
the state of the market? The sheep are 
sheared and shipped. Within the last 
few weeks, the first and second weeks in 
May, 75,000 Texas sheep have been sold 
in Chicago, the like of which was never 
known before. All the markets are 
alike crowded with Texas sheep, and all 
of low grade. The wonder is that the 
market was not utterly demoralized. At 
that time Western shorn sheep sold for 
$5.25 to $5.40; Texas, $3 to $5, in- 
cluding 1,302 heads, weighing 81 pounds, 
at $4.55; 702 choice wethers, 94 pounds, 
at $0. 








Now, these Texas sheepmen do not 
know any more about the future of the 
sheep industry than anybody else, nor 
never did; but evidently they have no 
faith in the future of sheep and wool, and 
mean to get their money out of the busi- 
ness as fast as they can and then wait 
and see what will happen. 

Fortunately this view is not taken by 
the intelligent sheep raisers in this 
country. There is a firm belief in the 
mutton industry at least, and a very de- 
cided inclination to stay by the flocks 
and meet the situation, whatever it may 
have in store. If Texas sees fit to stam- 

de it will only leave the more room for 

tter sheep and the future to men who 
have the boldness to stay by their flocks 
and business convictions, 


A Wool Grower's Plaint. 


One of the largest and most success- 
ful Western wool growers gives us a 
very little of the inside of the sheep 
business from the standpoint of profit 
and loss. Three months ago he was 
hopeful that the prices of wool would 
be fairly good for one year at least, and 
maybe longer. Hear him: “I write to 
say that matters have changed very ma- 
terially for the worse for the sheepmen 
all over the country within the last 
three months, Three months ago they 
did not know that they could not sell 
their wool, fine wool at least, at over 1? 
to 14 cents; but now they know it, 
which puts a damper on the whole wool 
and sheep industry. 

“Tt is almost impossible to sell sheep 
at any price. Mutton markets are 
glutted. Cood sheep are selling at 
three cents and a half, with no hope of 
getting in wool or sheep for the next 
two years, 

“We have 700 good sheep for sale, 
but the prospects for selling them is ex- 
ceedingly gloomy. Besides these, we 
have several hundred stock sheep that 
we would be glad to sell.” 





_ 





Sheep in Missouri. 

According to State Auditor’s report, 
just out, it appears that Missouri has 
920,950 sheep. It is believed there 
are 300,000 farms in the State. If so, 
there isa fraction over three sheep to 
each farm in the State. Missouri con- 
tains 44,425,000 acres of land, and no 
State in the Union has such healthy 
conditions for sheep; the water is un- 
equaled in quantity, softness, and 


“purity ; the grasses soft, sweet, and grow 


readily with the least encouragement 
everywhere. Then, what’s the matter 
with the farmers of Missouri? Noth- 
ing. They are just like thousands and 
thousands of other farmers all over this 
country. They don’t know how to 
raise sheep—they don’t want to know, 
and are, apparently, not going to try to 
learn. There are lots of good farmers 
in Missouri, but too many are old-fash- 
ioned scrub farmers, depending upon 
hog and hominy; following practices, 
prejudices, and traditions of their 
fathers. Is there no remedy? Oh, yes; 
but it comes so slow. It will in time, 
and come to stay. 


BEFORE OR AFTER. 


An Experience in Shearing Fat Sheep 
and Some Wool Samples. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: I saw in the 
last AMERICAN FARMER that you would 
like the experience of some of your readers 
on shearing fat sheep before putting them on 
the market. It is my opinion that it pays 
well to shear them, and | will tell you my 
reasons for thinking so. On the 1st of March 
I clipped about 100 sheep. I had a good 
place to shelter them from the cold and 
storms. Until that time they had been fed 
moderately, but after shearing I put them on 
a self-feeder and gave them clear shelled corn 
until the 10th of April. I never had sheep 
gain as those sheep did in all my experience 
in keeping sheep. 

These sheep were half-blood Shropshire 
lambs, and weighed seven pounds per head. 
The wool sold for 234 cents per pound, and 
brought a little over $1.60 per fleece. Now, 
as the local buyers would only make a differ- 
ence of $1 per head between fat sheep shorn 
and unshorn, it will be seen that I gained 
nearly 60 cents per head by shearing these 
sheep. Again, I am positive that these 
sheep gained a number of pounds more per 
head by being sheared than they would have 
done with their fleeces on. Another point 
was gained by shearing ; the ticks were got- 
ten rid of, which, too, was a great help in 
fattening them. 

The lambs weighed 102} pounds on aver- 
age with the wool off, and sold for within 
100 pounds of what full-fleece sheep sold for 
that day. 

Inclosed please find a few samples of 
wool clipped from my flock of recorded 
Shropshire ewes. These ewes all have 
lambs by their side; the most of them have 
twins. These samples are of just 365 days’ 
growth.—SmITH KoGErs, Michigan. 


The samples of wool: There are five 
of these, all showing the highest char- 
acteristic of Shropshire fleeces. The 
shortest one measured full five inches 
as it lay loose on the rule, and when 
straightened out was a little over six 
inches in length. The longest sample, 
as it lay hoose, was strong six inches, 
but when drawn out tight was found to 
be seven and one-quarter inches. 

The character and condition of these 
wool samples would warrant the ex- 








pectation of the highest market price | 4 


for the fleeces which they represent. 
Though unwashed, and from unwashed 
sheep this wool is so clean and clear of 
every sort of matter that we would pro- 
nounce the shrinkage not to exceed 25 
per cent, It is not to be wondered at 
that Shropshire wool leads the wool 
market by three to four cents per pound 
over fine wools—EpiroR AMERICAN 
FARMER, 


A Scotch company, with $2,000,000 
invested, will engage in canning Argen- 
tine meats for the European markets. 
The output for 1892 was 10,000 tons, 
valued at $1,000,000. Of frozen meats, 

shipped 25,000 tons to England 
France. 

Mutton and wool .is our motto both 

for farms and ranches. 








Any of our young friends can earn a 


LINCOLN SHEEP, 


Some Specimens of Shearings from a 
Thoroughbred Flock. 

EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: | ¢; it 
pleasure in reading your valuable paper. It 
should be im the hands of every jarier, { 
am engaged in sheep breeding. © [ ijnclos. jg 
this a sample of wool from my Linco!) why +. 
~ 4 I have seven fine bucks for sale, ,)| 

red, bred from an English buck | ‘t 
goes to the World's Fair, Chicayo, | 
Summer, Ewes are all full bloods fio. ; 
ported ewes. Please yive this wool a tienes, 
ment. I am also a breeder of Shri js!) yo 
The sheer are on the Eby stock ‘arm, two iq 
a half miles east of Roann, Wabash (ov i. 
Four of my bueks sheared 19 pounds.— ||. 7 
Leon akb, London, Canada. 


MR. LEONARD'S SAMPLES. 

There are three: Viz. Associstion 
No. 434, shearling ewe, sheared \y 
pounds of unwashed wool. ‘This su.) Jy 
18 12 inches long as it lies loosely on {\,y 
rule, and when stretched out straiv!: js 
easily 14 inches, It is very clean, |: 
and wavy; lies in ringlets. 

No. 433, shearling buck, sheared 14 
pounds; probably unwashed ; wot : 
tioned in memorandum. 





tke v 


Lit ike 


The wool is 


perfectly clean and loose ; measures 
inches; when drawn tight ou 
more. 


No. 431, shegrling buck; weivht of 
fleece, 15 ne.ias ; presumably wns! 
Arie sample lies loosely on the tul,! 
it measures a little over nine inches 
when drawn out straight it reaches | 
inches, The quality is superb in every 
characteristic of Lincoln wool. It equsis 
the best mohair in fineness, whiten <, 
and luster. 

Americans are not familiar with terns 
used by English and Canadian breeders, 
80 it is well to mention the “shearling” 
represents the age of the sheep. A your 
old ram or buck isa shearling buck; 
a year old ewe is a shearling ewe. 
samples are typical Lincoln wouls. 

The No. 434 sample isa delicately, 


Ihe 


creamy white in color, which is always 
regarded with especial favor, as perhaps 
indicating force of constitution. Whet!er 
this notion prevails with young breeders 


as with breeders of a quarter uf a 
century ago, we do not pretend to know. 
The last two samples are perfectly white, 
We have no hesitation in sayiny the 
best breeding and the most jcriect 
management and preparations of vl 
for the market are all represente! in 
the three beautiful samples of \.u!.— 
Eprron AMERICAN Farmer. 





Some Pointers on English Sheep 
Raising. 

The Canadian Live Stock and Furm 
Journal gives some methods and prac 
tices of the English sheep farmer that 
are suggestive and worth considering by 
Americans as well as Canadian farmers. 
It asks: “To what extent can we in 
this country follow the English meth- 
ods of sheep husbandry with profit? 

“Sheep farmers in England do not all 
follow the same methods of care and 
management of flocks. 

“In some sections where they have 
shaded, permanent pastures, the sheep 
are allowed to roam at large for a por- 
tion of the season. In other parts of 
the country they are folded in hurdles 
during both Summer and Winter. In 
some cases they are folded on grass 
lands and moved every day; in others 
they are kept in folds, the grass being 
cut and fed in racks. When fed in 
this way they are moved at regular in- 
tervals; so that, in either case, by this 
system the land is regularly and evenly 
manured; and again, in other cases, the 
land is sown with vetches, the sheep are 
then folded on this land, the vetelvs 
being cut forward of the fold, and also 
fed in racks.o 

“Another thing the flockmasters are 
very particular about is the use of fir-t- 
class rams, even in the flocks that are 
only kept for wool and mutton. ‘They 
attend the ram sales and buy the best 
they can get. * * * 

“ But to determine just how far we can 
follow the English practice of manage- 
ment in our flocks, we must fint 
consider the different circumstances ia 
which we are placed—our hotter cli- 
mate in Summer, the more intense cold 
in Winter, the smallness of our flocks, 
the greater cost of labor, and the value 
of the product. Yet in many ways, to 
a certain extent, at least, we would do 
well to follow their examples in the care 
and management of their flocks.” 


* 





Persian Sheep. 


A small flock of Persian sheep will 
be placed on exhibition in the live 
stock pavilion of the World’s Fair 
some time in September. The peculiar- 
ity of the Persian sheep is that during 
the Spring and Summer season it ac- 
cumulates a large amount of fat in its 
tail, that appendage reaching a weight 
of 25 to 50 pounds. During the Win- 
ter or dry season it hibernates much 
like a bear, and consumes the fat thus 
stored up.— Exchange. 

Remarks: The hibernating part of 
the above paragraph is misleading and 
uite amusing, since there is no more 
truth in it than can be said of any other 
sheep or animal. When feed is abun- 
dant, sheep gain in flesh; when feed is 
limited, they lose in flesh; that is, the 
system consumes the accumulations of 
more favored times. ‘There is no hiber- 
nating about it. 


Our Wide Circulation. 


Eprror American Farmer: The 
item in regard to large lamb in issue 
May 1 has brought me inquiries from six 
States. Lincolns are the best all around 
sheep in existence, in my opinion. They 
shear from 10 to 20 pounds of fine, 
lustrous, oily, long wool, and raise a ma- 
jority of twin lambs. Lady Garrie (in 
my own flock), six years old, has a record 
of six lambs and 40} pounds of choice 
wool in three years. I refused $50 for 
her recently. ‘The purchaser of my 
clip of wool this Spring said it was the 











watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Tux | 





AMERICAN FarRMEx, at 50 cents each. | 


choicest clip he would get this season.— 
H. A. Danrievis, Secretary Michigan 
Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Associativu. 
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HE SQUARE, white farm- 

house stood some distance 
back from the country road. 
Several large trees shaded 
it, and bright sweet wil- 
liams, carnations, and bal- 
sams grew in the little gar- 
den at the right, which was surrounded 
by a wooden fence. 

“A grassy carriage road ran between 
the garden and the. house to an un- 
painted barn with a broken weather- 
cock on the top. 

On one side of the house was a piazza, 
with the kitchen door opening out upon 
it. The front door had no steps or path 
leading up to it, and apparently never 
was used, 

A shabby, two-seated buggy stood be- 
fore the open side door, with a bony, faded, 
black horse attached to it, and an over- 
crown girl, with stooping shoulders ana \ 
light yellow hair brushed tightly back 
and knotted, came out of the house and 
climbed into the front seat. 

She had a general air of being “dressed 
up” for some occasion. Her ill-fitting, 
cinnamon-colored bunting dress showed 
signs of having been recently turned and 
made over. Her straw hat, of the same 
color, was ornamented with faded pink 
roses, and a bow of light-blue ribbon 
was fastened at her throat by a cheap 
clasp pin. She wore black mits, and 
these in a measure served to hide her 
rough hands. 

After seating herself in the buggy 
and taking up the reins she looked back 
at her mother, who stood, with her 
sleeves rolled up and a dish cloth in one 
hand, in the doorway watching her. 
Her mother was a thin little woman, 
with large, anxious eyes, and an expres- 
sion of being crosswise with the world 
and everything in it. 








THE HOMESTEAD, 


“TI don’t see but what, at last, you 
look as slick and span as the other girls,” 
she said. “ When’ll you git back?” 

“In a couple of hours, I guess; you’d 
better have supper ready then. Lucia’s 
sure to be hungry.” 

“The train’ll prob’ly be late, it al- 
ways is, but I’ll be ready for you, any- 
how.” 

Iletty clucked to her horse to move 
on. 
“ Good-by,” she shouted as she passed 
out of the gate. 

“Good-by,” called her mother, and 
waived the dish towel at her. 

The road along which Hetty traveled 
lay between fields of waving grain. The 
music of the grasshoppers and crickets 
filled the air, and the bushes which 
clung to the fences were covered with 
great red raspberries. 


“T don’t see why ma can’t brace up [ 


an’ be happy, now that the morgag’s 
paid,” she meditated. “I guess the 
reason she ain’t is because I ain’t like 
other girls—ain’t got no beau or nothin’, 
or ain’t good lookin’.” 

While she was thus plodding along 
the dusty road absorbed in her own 
thought’ she heard someone call her 
from behind. She pulled up her horse, 
looked around, and saw her neighbor, 
Charley Phelps, trying to overtake her. 

“ Hello, Hetty,” he called, “ whar be 
you a-goin’?” 

“To the village,” replied Hetty, “to 
mect my cousin, whose comin’ in on the 
train.” 

“I'm goin’ to the village, too, give 
me a lift, won’t you?” he asked. 

“Sartin,” said Hetty, cordially, “jump 
right in.” 

“Thanky,” said Charley, and clam- 
bered in beside her on the front seat. 
Hetty clucked to her horse and they 

jogged along comfortably together. 

“ Better let me drive,” said Charley, 
taking the reins out of her hands, “ it 
ain't proper for you to do it when you 
look so slick. Got a new dress, ain’t 
you?” 

Hetty blushed. 

“No, it’s one of ma’s made over,” she 
said, with true Yankee frankness. 

“It’s awful pretty, anyhow,” said 
Charley, “and suits you, too.” 

Hetty blushed again, she was not 
used to compliments. 

“T guess you're stretchin’ that,” she 
said, awkwardly, 

“Tay, Hetty,” said Charley, after a 
moment's silence, “ I’ve been a-wantin’ to 
ask you something for a long time, an’ 
mebt y I'd better do it now, seein’ you're 
a-goin to hev cempany, an’ most likely 
I won’t hey another chance. I’ve hed 
& place offered to me out in York State, 
ff I'll come out an’ take it. It’s a real 
Mice one, an’ I could take care of you 
teal good if you'd only let me—I mean 
if we was to git married.” 

“ An’ go to York state?” asked Hetty. 

“Yes, little ‘un, why not, we'd be 
happy thar,” 


By Bessie Ainswortn Sarrorp 


| “But ma,” said Hetty, “an’ the 
farm?” 

“Leave her to take care of that,” said 
Charley. 

“Leave ma? Oh Charley, I never 
could.” 

“You might take her along,” said 
Charley. 

“ But she’d die if she was to leave the 
farm. She was born an’ raised thar, an’ 
her father before her, and she’s just now 
got the morgage paid off an’ can live 
happy.” 

“Well, then, s’pose we leave it to her; 
most prob’ly she can fix it all right.” 

Hetty did not answer, but looked up 
at him through happy tears, and he bent 
down and kissed her. To Hetty a kiss 
was a sacred pledge of love, one she 
could never break. 

Charley took a little plain gold ring 
from his pocket and slipped it over the 
third finger of her left hand. 

* Thar, child,” he said, “ you can wear 
that untn I git another one for you 
in York State:,.ith a real diamond in 
it.” 

When they reached the village Charley 
left her, and she went on alone to the 
station. She was very happy when she 
looked down at the ring. 

“T’ve got a beau as well as the other 
girls now, as sure as gospel.” 

She was not a moment too soon. The 
train had already arrived, and the pas- 
sengers were alighting. She got out of 
the buggy and tied her horse with a rope 
to the post in front of the door. ' A fat 
woman carrying a baby and a paper bag 
was coming up the platform, followed by 
two small children. 

Behind her was a tall girl with auburn 
hair and a brown dress, whom Hetty 
recognized as her cousin Lucia. She 
wore a hat which she thought the most 
beautiful she had ever seen in her life. 
It was a brown one with nodding 
feathers. 

When Hetty was alone that night 
with her mother she told her that Charley 
wanted to marry her. 

“Wall, I declar’,” said her mother, 
“ain’t it true that it never rains but it 
pours? Here we’ve got the mortgage 
paid off, an’ the next thing is you’ve got 
a beau, an’ I thought for sartin’, things 
point in that way, that you never was 
agoin’ to git one.” 

“ But, ma,” said Hetty, “he wants me 
to go to York State with him to live.” 

The pleased light left her mother’s 
eyes. 

“Oh, Hetty, Hetty!” she sobbed, 
“you wouldn’t leave your poor old 
ma?” 

Hetty’s heart sank. 

“Wouldn’t you go too, ma, if things 
suited ?” 

Her mother ‘only sobbed and rocked 
back and forth. 

“Well, ma,” said Hetty, “don’t cry ; 
I'll stay by you, anyhow.” 

Charley seemed to take a liking to 
Lucia right away. She was a good 
looking girl, and tried to please him. 
Hetty was shy and awkward, and soon 
began to feel rather left out. 

“Your beau seems to like Lucia,” 
said her motheroneday. “ You’d better 
keep him shy of her or you'll lose him, 
sure as gospel.” 

“TI ain’t afraid,” said Hetty, “we're 
engaged.” 

“I wouldn’t be too sartin’,” replied 
her mother, “ even good lookin’ folks has 
lost their beaus before this.” 

One night after the work was done 
Hetty went over into the garden alone. 
She wore her cinnamon-colored dress. 

“ He said this was pretty,” she thought, 
“but I guess some carnations might 
make it look a little more respectable 
like. Lucia looks so beautiful. 





‘* HELLO, HETTY,’? HE CALLED, ‘*‘WHAR BE 
YOU A-GOIN’?”? 


After awhile she saw Charley coming 
toward her. He had on a new suit of 
store clothes, and Hetty thought he 
looked very handsome. 

“ Evenin’, Hetty,” he said. 

“ Evenin’,” answered Hetty. 

“T’m agoin’ away the day arter to- 
morrow,” he said abruptly, “ an’ I want 
to know if you’re agoin’ with me.” 

The tears sprang to Hetty’s eyes. 

“Oh, Charley,” she sobbed, “I can’t 
leave ma.” 

“But if you love me you ought to 
come with me; your ma ain’t no right 
to come between us.” 

“Oh, but Charley, I’ve promised to 
stay by her,” she sobbed. 

“ Well, well, don’t cry,” said Charley, 
“T guess things ‘ill fix themselves some- 
how; they most always do if you give 
them time.” 

They walked together out of the gar- 
den. 

“T’ve got to go,” he said. “Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” said Hetty, mechanically. 

The next evening Hetty put on her 
cinnamon-colored dress again. She must 
look well the last night Charley was 
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postoffice with a neighbor end Hetty 
was glad; she wanted to see him alone 
the last night. 

About 9 o’clock she went down to the 
gate and looked up the road. . Two fig- 
ures were coming slowly along, but she 
did not see them. Could it be possible 
that he was not coming to say good-by ? 

“Ain’t you ever a-goin’ to bed, Hetty?” 
called her mother from the door. “It 
ain’t no use a-waitin’ any more for your 
beau to-night. He won’t come now, it’s 
too late.” 

Hetty came sadly into the house and 
went up stairs. About half an hour 
later she heard Lucia come and go softly 
to her room. 

The next morning she awoke with a 
start. She felt as though a heavy weight 
was pulling her down, She knew why. 
It was because Charley had not come to 
say good-by. It was very early, but she 
got up and lighted the candle. A little 
neatly folded note lay on her table. She 
grasped it with trembling hands. 

Drak Hetty: Don’t be frightened when 
you find I’m gone. I’m going to get married. 
Charley wants me to. He says you can keep 
the ring. LucIA. 
It was a terrible blow. “Lord help 
me,” she sobbed, and He did. After a 
while she went down stairs. An ex- 
pression of pathetic resignation was on 
her face. 








“AIN'T YOU EVER A-GOIN’ TO BED, HETTY?”’ 


“He broke his pledge that he made | 
when he kissed me,” she said to herself, | 
“but I don’t mind, and most likely I | 
can keep it better by a-lettin him marry 
Lucia, an’ havin’ someone to look arter 
him, than by keeping him awaitin,’ I 
don’t know how long, for me. The 
diamond ‘ll look beautiful on Lucia’s 
hand.” 

“ You're awful early,” said her mother, 
yawning as she came into the room. 
“ What on airth hev you got thar?” 

Hetty handed the letter to her silently. 

“T ain’t got my specs here,” she said ; 
“read it for me, can’t you?” 

Hetty hesitated, then cleared her 
throat, and read it through to the end, 

“So you’ve lost your beau,” said her 
mother, consolingly. ‘“ Never you mind, 
Hetty, she added, persuadingly; “we 
got along before he asked you to be his 
wife, and we kin git along now, an’ 
mebbe someone will come along after 
you pretty soon and be satisfied to live 
with us.” 


Going to the World's Fair? 

If you are, go via Cincinnati and the C. H 
& D. and Monon Route. The superb train 
service of this line between Cincinnati and 
Chicago has earned for this line the title of the | 
‘*World’s Fair Koute.’’? It is the only line | 
running Pullman Vestibuled trains with din- 
ing cars between Cincinnati and Chicago. 
The C. H. & D. have issued a handsome pano- 
ramic view, five feet long, of Chicago and the 
World’s Fair, showing relative heights of the 
prominent buildings, etc., which will be sent 
to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 12 cents 
instamps. Address, E.O. McCormick G. P & 
T. Agt., ‘‘ Worlds Fair Route,’’ 200 West 4th 
Street, Cincinnati O. Be sure your tickets 
read via Cincinnati and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R. R. 








Cuba’s Sugar Season. 


The sugar season in Cuba may now be 
considered virtually ended, as the yield 
of the few estates still grinding will 
have no appreciable effect on the total 
production. It is estimated that the 
yield of the whole island will amount to 
between 750,000 and 800,000 tons, a 
very large decrease from the average 
total production. 

The severe drouth which has per- 
sistently prevailed since October last has 
not only affected the yield of sugar, but 
has considerably injured the tobacco 
crop. In several localities cattle are be- 
ginning to suffer for want of water and 
the grazing fields furnish little nourish- 
ment, the grass being practically burned 
u 

P The construction of the line of the 
Western Railroad, which is to connect 
this city with Pinar Del Rio, its terminus 
for the present, is satisfactorily progress- 
ing and the line will soon reach Las Obas. 
The running of trains over the new line is 
delayed only by the want of bridges, 
which are expected shortly from abroad. 

They will be erected as soon as they 
arrive over the Ajicmal, Paso Viejo and 
Guama Rivers. It is expected that 
within four or five weeks the new section 
will be opened to public traffic. 
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A Specific for a Head Cold. 


A French savant has discovered a 
remedy which he claims to be a specific, 
and he haa published the formula for 
the benefit of suffering humanity, It is 
as follows: 





Balol.....ecseccccccccccccesccccces 1,00 grm. 
Balicylic ACid....csssceveceeceees 20 cgrm. 
TANNIN. ....0.sssceccscccccvecores -10 cgrm. 
Powdered boric acid .....+++0+. 4.00 grm. 


At the outset of acold in the head a 
pinch of this powder is to be snuffed u 
each nostril every hour for the first half 
day only. If used more frequently or 
longer it gives rise to an eruption of the 
edge of the nostrils. But the prepara- 
tion can be so modified as to prevent 
this eruption by reducing the proportion 
of salol to one-half or one-quarter of 
that mentioned in the formula. 


Read our great watch offer on another 











there. Lucia had walked to the little 
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THE WBiARy. 


Hummings. 

That bees can :hé) raised in the sun 
with some success is.nox proof that they 
do not need shade. 

Nothing is so muehto be dreaded in 
the apiary as the nielting down of combs 
or the spilling of :honey. 

Be slow and cttéful to properly ad- 
just frames when returning to the hive, 
so that the bees wilt nvt be injured. 

Buckwheat canbe grown on land 
that is not suitable for other grains, and 
honey made from it finds a ready sale. 

Every hive of bees that does not con- 
tain a good, fertile queen is in danger 
of being robbed, and must be looked 
after. 


Never stand directly over the hive 
when working bees at this season, and, 
if possible, never open the hives during 
the working period. 


When the hives are moved again let 
them rest in the shade of some tree. 
Almost any kind of tree will be of 
benefit in hot weather. 


The right time to place on suplus 
boxes is when the hive or lower story is 
full, or nearly so. As long as the bees 
have abundant room there is no need of 
any surplus boxes, 

Use the best combs for the brood nest 
and the oldest and roughest near the 
outside for storage. Do not allow any 
drone comb to remain in the hive ex- 
cept the colonies you wish to breed 
from. Cut it out and insert workers’ 
comb in its place. 


It is often the case early in the season 
that the cluster of bees in the hive will 
be found to locate their brood at one 
side of the hive. This should be looked 
after in good season, so that the brood 
will occupy the center combs, and the 
frames heaviest with honey be placed 














nearest the outside. 


When the plan of extracting the 
honey from the combs is followed, always 
allow the cells of the combs to be filled, 
but do not allow them to be sealed over. 
Take out the frames, put them into the 
extractor, turn the reel and the liquid 
honey is thrown out by centrifugal 
force. If care is taken in handling not 
to injure the frames, they can be put 
back into the hives. tobe again filled 
with honey. [ 


SOMETHING ABOUT POLLEN. 


Ort ae 
The Work Performed by Curious Little 
Vegetable Germs. 


Epirork AMERICAN, FARMER: Few 
objects seen undey the microscope are so 
beautiful and interesting as the pollen 
grains of plants. , Readily gathered in 
the garden or in the field, their varying 
forms afford a most, interesting study to 
the amateur naturalist. Each flower 
bears pollen of a shape peculiar to itself, 
so that by examiniug any bit of honey 
one can discover juss, what kinds of blo» 
soms were rifled of their sweets by the 
bees to make it. 

There are so many wonderful things to 
be told about pollen. Everybody knows 
that the “stamens” of a flower are the 
little stalks with yellow heads which are 
scattered around, but not in its center. 
These heads are called “anthers,” and 
each of them contains a number of very 
small yellow grains, which are the pol- 
len. Under the .microscope each of 
these grains is found to be a single cell, 
which has two coats, and within the 
nner is a fluid. In the fluid, when 
mixed with water, may be seen a great 
many extremely minute granules, which 
constantly keep up a sort of vibratory 
motion. These granules are composed 
of starch and protoplasm, the latter be- 
ng the germ substance of plants yet to 

e. 

The anthers, as soon as the pollen 
within them is ripe, burst and scatter 
their contents. It is intended by nature 
that some of the grains shall fall upon 
the “stigma” at the top of the “ pistil,” 
and this is apt to happen if the anthers 
are situated above the stigma. But 
many flowers depend for the accom- 
plishment of this upon bees and other 
insects, which got their bodies covered 
with pollen while seeking for honey, and 
then rub themselves accidently against 
the pistils. One kind of plant is de- 
scribed by the botanist Gray which can 
only be thus “fertilized” by an actual 
fight between bees. However, in what- 
ever way the result is accomplished the 
pollen is made to adhere to the stigma 
by a sticky secretion on the surface of 
the latter, and presently something as- 
tonishing occurs. 

The outer coat of the pollen grain 
bursts, and the inner coat passes through 
it in the form of a tube, which gently 
enters the stigma and passes downward 
into the upper part of the pistil, called 
the “style,” making its way through the 
latter until it reaches the “ ovarium ” at 
the bottom of the style. | This ovarium is 
a sort of seed case formed of several cham- 
bers formed like the “fis” of an orange, 
in each of which is an “ovule” or seed, 
In fact, an orange is actually such an 
ovarium, and the ‘pipstor seeds are the 
ovules. Each ovule has a small hole in 
it, as you may discover by soaking an 
orange seed in water, and then squeezing 
out the fluid absorbed, which will be 
seen to issue from the little orifice. It 
will be perceived presently how essential 
this orifice is to the purpose of nature. 

Ordinarily, from each pollen grain 
several of these little tubes proceed. 
Some of the grains, like those of the 
nasturtium, are triangular, and one tube 
comes out of each corner, while other 
kinds of grain emit quite a number of 
tubes. The tubes passing down through 
the pistil to the ovarium direct them- 
selves into the different chambers and 
enter the several ovules or seeds. Very 
often the seed is not in such a position 
that the tube can find its way to the 
orffice it seeks, but, just as it is descend- 
ing, the seed always turns itself so as to 





The granules which the pollen grain 
originally contained make their way 
down through the tubes, and some of 
them are conveyed into each seed. 
While these granules are yet within the 
tubes they are seen to develop into new 
cells, which form the rudiments of future 
plants. 

Thus the germs are conveyed into re- 
ceptacles where nourishment has been 
stored away for their use by the parent 
plant. The pulpy matter contained in 
the seed consists of starch and sugar, and 
these nutritious substances are fed upon 
by the growing embryo, just as the chick 
develops in the shell from the germ to 
the downy bird by absorbing the yolk 
and white of the egg. What food the 
embryo plant absorbs from the contents 
of the seed, however, does not for the 
most part contribute to form those 
portions which are afterward to be de- 
veloped into stem, root, and leaves. The 
bulk of it goes to produce the temporary 
“seed leaves,” which appear—sometimes 
one and sometimes two—when the grow- 
ing germ, fattened upon the sugar and 
starch of the seed, bursts the envelope of 
the latter and “ sprouts.” 

A part of the starch originally stored 
away in the seed is intended to nourish 
the young plant while the latter is be- 
ginning to grow and unable to feed itself. 
This portion of food is sometimes, as in 
the pea or bean, absorbed into the tissue 
of the seed leaves, which subsequently 
yield it up to the plant, as an infant is 
fed from the bottle, until the true leaves 
and root are sufficiently developed for 
its ‘support. In other cases the reserve 
supply of nutriment occupies a separate 
receptacle, closely resembling the yolk 
bag of an egg. This latter arrangement 
is made for plants that bear one seed 
leaf, as well as for some that bear two, 
like the ash and horse chestnut. It will 
be observed that the vegetable, just as 
the animal, parent provides for its off 
spring until it is able to procure nourish- 
ment for itself. 

Only recently has the idea found ac- 
ceptance that plants possess intelligence. 
The natural philosopher, being unable to 
account otherwise for many wonderful 
phenomena in the vegetable world, has 
yielded to the conviction that trees, 
shrubs, and even grasses have brains or 
something to correspond tothem. Their 
brains are in their roots, which seek for 
water with such unerring instinct and do 
many other things equally indicative of 
what may be fairly termed thought. If 
s0 much be granted, is not the operation 
of intelligence equally evident in the 
elaborate functions performed by the 
little germ cell whose story has been 
told? How wonderful it is to consider 
that perhaps even so minute and insig- 
nificant a thing as a grain of pollen pos- 
sesses sense !—QO,. M., Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. 


—— 
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The Queen Trap. 





Epitor AMERICAN FarMER: This 
is found in every modern apiary in 
which beekeeping is conducted for 
profit, Itisa great help and is well 
nigh indispensable. It was invented by 
Mr. Alley, of Wenham, Mass., who is, 
in beekeeping, perhaps, what Isack 
Walton was in angling—the highest 
authority. 

The queen trap is also a drone trap, 
and there is no easier way to get rid of 
drones than to attach the trap and then 
when the drones are in to destroy them 
with insect powder. It is not a good 
plan to _, to death drones near the 
hives. an apiary conducted for 
profit—in an apiary driven, forced to 
its full capacity—there is no place for 
drones, social, musical, and harmless as 
they are, and there is no use for them 
in such an apiary, for there is no nat- 
ural swarming, and when colonies are 
swarmed artificially they are given 
queens and do not raise their own 
queens. Therefore, as no queens are 
raised in the apiary, there is no use for 
drones. 

While the trap acts as a swarming 
regulator, it keeps the drone crop in 
check. Generally, however, it is not 
desired to destroy all drones; they make 
a cheerful sound, and it is believed that 
the workers are more contented if a few 
drones are permitted to live with them. 

The trap as a queen trap should go 
on to the hive just before the first great 
crop of honey comes, provided the 
colony has beea recruited to the maxi- 
mum strength; for, if it has, it will 
swarm as soon as the new honey begins 
to flow in in abundance. 

If the trap is in place, swarming is 
impossible unless the colony has pro- 
vided itself with a virgin queen, for the 
virgin, queen may pass through the trap. 
But this will not happen if the bee- 
keeper knows, as ought to be the case, 
what is going on in the apiary in every 
colony. An old queen may die sud- 
denly, and of course a new queen comes 
on immediately, or as soon as one can 
be raised; but thtre is at least 16 days 
between the loss of the old queen and 
the coming of the new, and in this time 
the beekeeper ought to learn what has 
happened. 

But when the colony with old queen 
attempts to swarm the queen is held. 
The bees will cluster on the tree, but 
they will go back, for life without a 
queen will be brief, and the bees realize 
it. If it is desired to have the colony 
swarm naturally, now is the oppor- 
tunity. The colony is on the tree and 
the queen is in the trap. Carry away 
the hive the bees have left and place an 
=n one where it stood, with the trap 
with the queen in it at the entrance. 
The bees will return, find a new home, 
and their queen waiting for them. Let 
the queen out of the trap and the 
swarming is over. 

But in an apiary conducted for 

rofit there should be no natural swarm- 
ing. It is easy enough to get bees, but 
it is not bees that are wanted after the 
colonies are recruited to their full 
strength; it is honey that we want, and 
honey we cannot get in sufficient quan- 








page and get up a club of six. 





receive the tube through its opening. 


tity if the colony is to break up and di- 


vide as often as inclination or instinct 
prompts. 

The trap should be hooked to the 
hive or attached to it in some way to 
keep it there and to allow its quick re- 
moval when necessary. If I had not 
seen this “with my own eyes,” I might 
think it incredible: A colony showed 
signs of swarming or attempting to 
swarm, and at last it began to rush out 
of the hive through the trap. The trap 
was choked, and then by the force of 
bees behind it, it was pushed from the 
alighting board and fell to the ground, 
and as I rushed to replace it I saw the 
queen take flight. The colony was 
soon hived. 

I must say a word about the queen 
in the act of taking flight from the 
alighting board. It is not often that a 
beekeeper sees a queen in the act of fly- 
ing. It is a sight worth seeing. As 
she spread her wings and sailed away, 
no wonder that the bees followed her. 
She appeared like an animated brilliant, 
a diamond of wondrous beauty, for the 
sun shone on her as she spread those 
marvelously beautiful wings. 

Keep the trap on all Summer, but 
take it off every night after 5 or 6 
o’clock and let it remain off all night. 
This gives the bees a chance to sweep 
the entrance clear of dust, cell-cappings, 
and pollen pellets that have accu- 
mulated during the day, and it allows 
freer ventilation during the night. 

Paint the hives two coats of good 
paint or it may warp in the sun and 
rain. While the beekeeper is at work 
in the apiary, the trap may be removed, 
for if the bees swarm they may. be 
hived, but there fs a sense of security 
when the beekeeper is away in knowing 
that the bees cannot escape even if they 
attempt it—JuLIA ALLYN. 


OAK LEAF APIARIES. 


Notes from a Successful California Bee- 
keeper. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Our 
honey season here in the upper Sierras 
has fairly commenced, the bees are breed- 
ing very heavily, and honey is coming in 
very rapidly, principally from the man- 
zanitas, maples, fruit bloom, and wild 
flowers. I work my bees almost entirely 
for extracted honey, as I find that this 
pays best. I try to keep down swarm- 
ing as much as possible by giving bees 
about the right amount of comb build- 
ing room, and by frequent extracting. 
I have about all my surplus extracting 
combs built between two full ones. No 
matter whether I use comb foundation 
or not, by having combs built this way 
a twofold purpose is gained—the bees 
are kept busy comb building, and they 
work with all their might and main to 
get the comb finished, and again, very 
straight combs are secured. If bees can 
be kept comb building, and the surplus 
honey extracted frequently, swarming 
can be kept down to a great extent, and 
the more completely that swarming is 
controlled, the more honey will be se- 
cured. 

Ido not believe in having a large 
number of colonies in one place; 100 
colonies, if well managed, will gather all 
the honey in any section. In Southern 
California there are many apiaries of 
from 250 to 500 in each. As a natural 
consequence, they only have a paying 
crop once in three or four years; whereas 
a limited number of colonies would give 
a paying crop nearly every season. In 
my early apiarian experience I believed 
in large apiaries, but I have proved to 
my entire satisfaction that too many 
colonies are a detriment and not a bene- 
fit. 

As to the best bees, I believe in hy- 
brids. It is true they are crosser than 
the pure races, but they give greater re- 
sults in honey gathering. I have tried 
Italian and the Carniolan bees pretty 
thoroughly. The Carniolans, if kept 
pure, 1 think are more superior to the 
Italian race of bees. Carniolans being 
natives of a cold and windy climate, are 
admirably adapted to many sections of 
the country. In my experience with 
Carniolans, they always surpassed the 
Italians in every respect. ‘The greater 
portion of apiarists of California have 
nothing but the hybrid bee, and these 
are blended and shaded into all kinds 
of mixtures. 

The Langstroth hive, being a stand- 
ard, should be adopted by every begin- 
ner. In Ventura County, this State, it 
is adopted there as the standard. Ven- 
tura isa very great honey County; in 
good seasons upwards of 600 tons are 
sroduced. The production of extracted 
ee predominates, Extracted honey, 
after being taken from the hives, is al- 
lowed to ripen in large tanks, the 
lengthening period of ripening being 
determined by the density of the honey 
when first gathered; honey that con- 
tains the greatest per cent. of water 
taking longer. 

All honey should be properly ripened 
before putting on the market. A prop- 
erly ripened article of extracted hone 
will always find a ready sale. A 
honey should be put up in neat, attract- 
ive packages, and properly labeled with 
the producers name etc. For a local 
market, five and 10 pound cans are 
good, also glass jars and glasses. For 
shipping, the 60 pound cans are best, 
two in a case. The one pouad section 
for comb honey here in California is 
fast coming into popularity, and is 
being very extensively used. 

Apropos of honey extractors, the re- 
versible kinds are the ones that find 
favor with California apiarists, and are 
fast superceding the old style ex- 
tractonsa—S. L, Watkins, Grizzly 
Flats, Cal. 











The rate of multiplication of which 
germs of contagious disease are capable 
is surprising. A single germ placed in 
favorable surroundings for growth, 
oy divides into two; each of these 

ivides into two; these four into eight, 
and so on, the numbers soon reaching 
into the thousands, and by the end of 





24 hours to more than 16,500,000, 


THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 
White lead is a good thing to use 
when a large limb is removed from a 
tree. 


From five to seven pounds of evapo 
rated fruit can be secured from one 
bushel of apples. 

Apples from sprayed trees will keep 
longer than those from trees that have 
not been sprayed. 

When spraying, see that the spray is 
fine, or much time will be wasted and 
very little good done. 

By sending only good fruit to market 
a reputation can be made which will 
result profitably to the person who does 
80 








Care should be exercised with the 
newly-set fruit trees. Do not allow the 
soil to bake or crust too close around the 
stem. 


With many fruits it is often advisable 
to sell at home at a little less price than 
to pack and ship to market and take the 
risk of selling. 

If a tree is allowed to overbear, its vi- 
tality is so greatly taxed that the next 
season only a small and inferior crop 
will be harvested. 


B. W. Stone, Secretary of the South 
Georgia Pear Growers’ Association, says 
the yield in that section this year will be 
over 20,000 barrels. 


Now is the time to thin those trees 
which are burdened with too much fruit. 
In an article in a recent issue we spoke 
of the benefits of thinning fruit trees. 


Begin the warfare on borers and other 
fruit-destroying insects. Even if they 
have not made their appearance, take 
precautionary steps against an expected 
attack. 

It is stated that the peach crop this 
year will exceed that of the pear. If 
this is so, pears will bring a good price. 
Apples will be short on account of un- 
favorable circumstances. 


An Experience With Cherries. 


Epitor AMERICAN Farmer: It was 
quite interesting to me to read Prof. 
Elliott’s “ Cherry Talk” in Tae AMERI- 
CAN Farmer of April 15. My ex- 
perience has been considerably mixed 
in the last 30 years. In 1863 I pur- 
chased my present home. Among the 
fruit on the place were about 50 fine, 
sweet cherries, which would give in favor- 
able seasons quite a profit. But there 
were disappointments first from heavy 
rains, and about the time for picking the 
weather was very warm. ‘The trees were 
loaded, but just a few days before they 
were ready to pick a large part of them 
rotted. The most money was in the 
Napoleon, a large cherry that was in 
great demand for canning. Since then 
I have been planting sour varieties, as 
there is greater demand for them, and 
they give better satisfaction to the buy- 
ers. 

Prof. Elliott tells how the trees should 
and how they should not be taken up. 
This reminds me of my experience. My 
first venture was a dozen Earl of Rich- 
mond. ‘They grew finely, and soon bore 
a large crop. This encouraged me 80 
much that I ordered 100 Richmonds and 
other kinds from an Erie nursery. These 
trees were small, but had very large 
roots. They all grew, and have been 
bearing large crops for several years. 

Since then I have had sent me 150 
trees from other nurseries, which I got 
at about one-half the price that I paid 
for the first. The tops of the trees were 
the finest that I had ever seen, but they 
had very few roots. The result was that 
they have been a failure. It is much 
better to have small trees with good 
roots than large trees that have few 
roots or have broken roots. Small trees 
with good roots may be made good, 
healthy trees with proper care and atten- 
tion, while those with poor ones dies in 
a few years. 

So much cold, wet weather this Spring 
made me feel a little doubtful about the 
cherry and peach crop this season. 
Cold, wet Springs have been more harm- 
ful to the crops than cold, dry ones.— 
Geo. Smiru, Cherry Grove, O. 
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The Distance to Plant. 


EpitorR AMERICAN FARMER: I am con. 
templating setting out an orchard of appl 
pears, cherries, and a few other fruita, i 
you please inform me the best distance to set 
these trees; also how many to the acre?—J, 
N. M., Elk County, Kan. 

We have read a good deal about the 

roper distance at which the trees should 
Be set, but we think that the directions 

iven by Elwanger & Berry to be the 

t. They state that standard apple 
trees should be set 30 to 40 feet apart 
each way. On poor soils 25 feet may 
be enough. For standard pears and 
cherries 20 feet apart each way will be 
sufficient. Chersies will do well at 18 
feet, and the dwarf-growing sorts, Dukes 
and Morellos, even at 16 feet. Standard 
plums, peaches, apricots, and nectarines 
16 to 18 feet apart each way. Quinces 
10 to 12 feet distance. Dwarf or pyra 
midal pears, cherries, and plums 10 ta 
12 feet, though a greater distance is 
better where land is not scarce. The 
bush dwarf apple can be planted at six 
feet apart each way. 

If trees are planted six feet apart, if 
will take 1,200 to cover an acre; af 
eight feet distant, 680; at 10 feet, 430; 
at 12 feet, 325; at 15 feet, 200; at 14 
feet, 135; at 20 feet, 110; at 25 feet, 
70; and at 30 feet, 50, The number 
of plants required for an acre, at any 
given distance apart, may be ascertained 
by dividing the number of square feet 
in an acre (43,560) by the number of 
square feet given to each plant, which 
is obtained by multiplying the distance 
between rows by the distance between 
plants. Thus, if the plant was two feet 
distant in the row and tworfeet between 
rows, you would be able to get 10,890 

lants on the acre.—EpitoR AMERICAN 
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6” Our readers will oblige us, when writi 
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TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

— ema Greeting: This 

paper is sent you 

that you may 


have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not comé to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
— investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 


paper. 


A FREE TICKET 


TO THE 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


All the readers of Toe AMERICAN 
FarMER want to go to the World's 
Fair at Chicago, and we want to have 
them go. We will do more—we will 
give them solid help to get there. All 
we ask in return is that they should do 
some work in pushing the circulation of 
Tse AMERICAN FARMER among their 
friends and acquaintances. This will 
be easy, for the paper is so good, so 
cheap, and so generally acceptable that 
it searecly requires more than being 
brought to the notice of practical farm- 
ers in order to secure their subscriptions. 

Our proposition is this: 

We will give a first-class round-trip 
ticket from any point in the United 
States to Chicago and return for a club 
of subscribers, proportionate to the dis- 
tance the point is from Chicago. 

We ask all our friends who want to 
go ty Chicago to go to work at once. 
They can easily secure a round-trip 
ticket by a little work im pushing the 
circulation of Tak AMERICAN FARMER. 
Mark all communications “ World’s Fair 
Ticket ~ and address 

Ta : AMERICAN Farmer, 
1729 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 








4 CALL FOR A WMASSMEETING IN 
CHICAGO. 
To the Wool Growers and Other Farm- 
ers of the United States : 

There will be a massmeeting of wool 
growers of the United States on the 28th 
and 29th days of September, 1893, at 
Assembly Hall, on the grounds of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. 

On the 5th day of October a meeting 
of the National Association of Wool 
Growers will be held at the same place. 





Farmers, wool growers, cotton planters, 
wool dealers—all are expected to be 
there in attendance in large numbers. 
The purpose of these meetings is to 
consult and act for the common good of 
all, and for the whole American people, 
not in the interest of foreigners. 
Witiram Lawrence, President Ohio 
Wool Growers’ Association, Bellefon- 
taine, O. 
W. N. Conpen, Secretary, Quaker 
City, O. 


EnGuisH farmers furnished the United 
States last year $1,000,000 worth of 
pickles. What's the matter with the 
American farmers? Do they lack the 
skill and enterprise to do this for them- 
selves? Certain it is they do not lack 
the natural facilities. 


WORLD'S FAIR GRANGE HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 

It is officially announced that the 
National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
have established permanent headquarters 
for the. season at the World’s Fair, 
where all patrons visiting the great Ex- 
position are cordially invited to call, 
register, and make themselves at home. 
The rooms of the National Grange are 
Nos. 9, 10, amd 11 of the Live 
Steck Pavilion. 

Miss Alms» Hinds, of Michigan, is 
the Office Secretary, who will furnish 
general information relating to the Ex- 
position, receive mail and newspapers, 








OME MORE BIC, LONG, STRONG PULL. 

Wool growers are a unit on protection. 
It is the general opinion, and strength- 
ening every day, that putting wool on 
the free list will be ruinous to the in- 
dustry in this country. There is no 
time to be lost in organizing the sheep 
raisers and petitioning the\sMembers of 
Congress to let things pertaining to wool 
and woolens alone. There need be no 
doubts about Congressmen considering 
the wishes of their constituents. They 
will listen and they will do what their 
people want done if they are convinced 
that it isthe wish of the people. Let there 
be one more big, long, strong pull taken ; 
let every man who keeps sheep, or who be- 
lieves that wool onght to be protected, 
become personally interested in circulat- 
ing @ petition. Remember, the crisis 
will come with the assembling of the 
extra session of Congress in September 
next. The damaging effects cannot now 
be estimated ; the work of years will be 
gone, and it will require years to over- 
come the smash-up—tlocks destroyed, 
woolen factories wiped out, capital lost, 
enterprise disappointed and discouraged. 
The markets will be surrendered to for- 
eigners, who have for years been spend- 
ing millions of dollars to overthrow pro- 
tection, so dear to the heads and hearts 
of all true patriotic Americans, 

The following remonstrance is being 
circulated among sheepmen for signa- 
tures. If earnest, faithful work is done 
the blind onslaught so carefully planned 
and ingeniously carried out may be pre- 
vented. If not, the crisis will have to 
be met, no matter how ruinous and sick- 
ening: 


To the honorable Members of the 55d Congress of 
the United States: 

Whereas, as a result of a general belief that 
the tarif? on woolen goods will be reduced 
and wool put on the free list, the price of wool 
is now below the cost of production; and 

Whereas we belicve that if wool is put on the 
free list, and the tariff on woolen goods mate- 
rially reduced, the : rice of wool will be still 
lower; and 

Whereas we cannot efford to raise wool in 
competition with free wool raised in countries 
like Australia, where the wool grower rents 
land from the Government at a less rental than 
we pay in taxes on our land, and receives Gov- 
ernment aid and encouragement; and 

Whereas the lands of these United States are 
well suited to the raising of sheep, providing 
that we ean get a fair price for our wool and 
mutton; and 
Whereas we believe that it is to the best in- 
terest of this country to prevent the slaughter- 





ing of a large proportion of the sheep of this 
conntry, which will be the certain result of a | 
further reduction ia the price of wool, we, the | 
undersigued farmers and wool growers, irre- 
spective of party, do hereby petition and beg 
that your honorable body will make no change 
in the present tariff affecting the wool and 
woolen schedule now in force. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 
We still adhere to the opinion that 
the backbone of the financial stringency 
has been broken, and that after the last 
of July matters will improve rapidly. 





It seems clear to us that the depression 





has traveled like a storm wave over the | 
world, beginning in Europe, and reach- | 
ing this country last Fall. From that | 
time until Spring it was felt severely in 
the East, and then traveled to the In- 
It still affected the East by | 
draining it of its currency. Then it, 
rolled on to the Pacific Coast, and the 
last news from there indicates that it had 
spent its force, and things were getting 
into better shape. All the banks suc- 
cessfully withstood the demands upon 
them, and the lack of confidence was 
only temporary. 

The ist of July is always a very try- 
ing time in financial circles on account 
of the large amounts that have to be 
paid out for interest, dividends, ete. 
There is every indication that this period 
will be passed successfully, and then 
money will become much easier. 

The main adverse features now are 
the fears of the effects of the suspension 
of silver coinage in India and dread of 
what Congress may do in September. 
If these were out of the way, the finan- 
cial sky would brighten very rapidly. 

At all events, the rise in the prices of 
wheat, corn, oats, and cotton cannot be 
much longer delayed. The world must 
have these staples, and at higher prices 
than have been ruling. English buyers 
have already entered our market and 
made large purchases. The prices cer- 
tainly were tempting to any man who 
had ready money and a desire for gain. 
Nothing in the commercial world is a 
more promising investment than grain 
at present prices. Home speculators 
are only kept out of the market by the 
caution of the banks in demanding such 
high interest for loans to carry grain 
and their distrust of grain as a col- 
lateral. 

We wish we could speak with equal 
cheerfulness as to wool, but we fear that 
there will be no improvement in the 
price of wool until after it is known for 
a certainty what Congress proposes to do. 


terior. 





Tue world over, the experience is 
that it is best to feed and finish cattle 
inside of two years, and sheep inside of 





CATTLE PROSPECTS. 

Col. Wm. L. Black, Chairman of the 
Bureau of Information and Statisties in 
Live Stock, Fort MacKavett, Tex., 
writes us: 

Unless something is done to check the ship- 
ment of cows to market there will soan be a 
mere serious shortage in cattle than was recently 
shown to exist in hogs, and ft will require several 
years to correct the errors tbat our producers 


, are falling into for want of correct information 
relating to the supply and demand of cattle. 


Ina letter to the National Provisioner 
he says: “I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that we are rapidly approaching a 
period of exhaustion, and I base this 
opinion on the fact that fully two-thirds 
of the meat supply of this year will con- 
sist of breeding cows. It stands to rea- 
son there must be a great scarcity of 
steers in the country or they would be 
shipped to market. And when we re- 


flect that this drain upon our produc-f 


ing capacity has been going on steadily 
since 1889, when the proportion of 
females was 25 per cent., it calls for 
very little argument to prove that we 
are very near the end of our supply, 
and I think it would be very wise if 
producers would hold their few remain- 
ing cows for breeding purposes alone. 

“We have practically been sending our 
‘seed corn’ to market for five yeafs. 
We will soon have no seed to produce 
from. 

“Tt is certainly very unfortunate that 
our great cattle industry has not been 
managed with greater accuracy, and 
there is no telling how many poor cattle- 
men have been driven into bankruptcy 
in the past few years for the want of 
proper information relating to supply 
and demand.” 

Col. Black proceeds to attack the 
figures which have been sent out from the 
Agricultural Department. In 1884, 
when the cattle business was st its hight, 
the Agricultural Department reported 
29,046,101 “oxen and other cattle” in 
the United States. This excluded milch 
cows, while last year the number was 
placed at 37,651,239, an increase in 
eight years of 8,505,138 head, in spite 
of the well-known fact that the sbip- 
ments to market have been double what 





they were in 1884, and cattlemen have | 
been using every possible means to reduce | 
supply, and have resorted to spaying | 
heifers and shipping calves in a way 
that was never done before. 

This, Col. Black believes, calls im- 
peratively for the passage of the bill 
which has been before Congress for some 
time for the creation of a Government 
Bureau of Information and Statistics of 
Live Stock. 

There is perhaps no single industry in 
the United States in which more people 
are interested than in live stock. ‘There 
is hardly a farmer in the land that does 
not depend largely for support on either 
cattle, sheep, or hogs, and to think of} 
this great industry being permitted to | 
languish for the want of a proper system 
is not in keeping with the spirit of the 
age we live in. 

Look at the care that is used in keep- 
ing up with the supply and demand of 
cotton and wheat. Is it not equally im- 
portant to those engaged in the buying 
and selling of live stock to have correct 
statistics relating to the supply and de- 
mand of sheep, cattle, and hogs? 

THe AMERICAN FARMER entirely 
agrees with Col. Black, and it has 
strongly urged the passage of the bill of | 
which he speaks. We shall do so again 
when Congress meets. 


WORLD'S FAIR ENTRIES. 

The dates on which entries for the 
various stock exhibits will close at the 
World’s Fair are as follows: . 

For the Kennel Exhibit, which be- 
gins June 12, holding six days, the en- 
tries will close June 1 instead of ‘May 
20. For the Exhibit of Cattle and 
Horses, beginning Aug. 21, holding 30 | 
days, the entries will close July 15 in- 
stead of June 15. For the Exhibit -of | 
Sheep and Swine, beginning Sept. 25, 
holding 20 days, the entries will close | 
Aug. 1 instead of July 1. For the Ex- | 
hibit of Fat Stock and Poultry, begin- 
ning Oct. 16, holding 12 days, the en- 
tries will close Aug. 1. 














The rule governing ownership has 
have been owners of animals for 
entries, instead of 60 days from date of 


application. 


=“ 





Tue fears in regard to the hop plant 


been modified to require exhibitors to. | 
30 bearing find them. very profitable, and | 


days preceding date fixed for cloge of | 





in New York seem to have been only 





14 months, 


be 10 times as many. 


too well founded. The lice visitation is | 
even worse than it was in 1886, when | urged that more attention be given this 
they made nearly a total failure of the | 
crop. ‘Then they averaged 20) to each | settlers found it profitable to plant pecan | 


‘THE SILVER \BYTUATION. 

The rapidly reviving feeling of 
confidence in circles re- 
ceived a rude choc! 1 Monday by the 
reception of the hes that the Council 
of Hindustan had decided to close the 
mints to the free coinage of silver. 
This action was: peecipitated by the 
steady fall of sifver, ‘tbe failure of the 
Brussels Monetary~@onference, and the 
belief that the Congress of the United 
States will repeal thé Sherman Act as 
soon as it assembles, 

What the effect of this will be can 
only be surmised, but it had enough 
portentous elements in it to gravely 
disturb business men everywhere and 
renew the excessive timidity and con- 
servatism from which they were depart- 
ing. 

India has been the greatest silver 
consumer in the world. She has a popu- 
lation of 300,000,000, about one-fifth 
the people on the globe. She has had 
free coinage of silver for thousands of 
years—from time immemorial. In fact, 
the Hindus were probably the first to 
coin metals, and did this before the 
Greeks, Egyptians, and Romans, They 
have hoarded their savings in silver— 
made it into personal ornaments, which 
replace the savings banks of other 
countries. Last year, out of the 152,- 
000,000 ounces of silver produced in 
the world, India took 46,000,000 ounces, 
or nearly one-third; the United States 
Government bought 54,000,000 ounces, 
and we used 7,000,000 ounces in the 
arts, leaving but 45,000,000 ounces to 
be used by China and other nations for 
subsidiary and other coinage and in the 
arts. It will thus be seen that if India 
stops coining silver and the United 
States buying it the future of the metal 
looks very dark. 

On the one hand it will be said that 
quite clearly free coinage has not helped 
India, for the valne of the silver rupee— 


| the standard coin of the country—has 


rapidly fallen. Fn 1884 it was worth 
about 40 cents, while at the beginning 
of this year it was only valued at 29 
cents. As all thé property in India is 
measured by the rupee; it is clear that 
there has been a shrinkage of nearly 
one-third in the’ short space of nine 
years—enough to drive the whole 
country into bankruptcy. On the other 
hand, it may be said that this seems a 
part of the cruel English policy of 


spoliation of the country. All the debts 


and other payments from the country to 
Europe will now have to be paid in a 
much dearer money. 

The reception of the news of the de- 
monetization brought about a prolonged 
and anxious consultation between Secre- 
tary Carlisle and President Cleveland, 
but nothing has developed as to the con- 
clusions they arrived at, ifany. Probably 
nothing will be done for some time, until 
it is seen just what the Indian Council’s 
action has been, and what the effects will 
likely be. Apparently the action has 
been discounted in London, for the price 
of silver only fell four cents an ounce 
upon receipt of the news, 

We think there will not be the serious 
depreciation of silver that many fear. 
First, because this step will greatly di- 
minish the production of silver. There 
are very many mineswhich have worked 
at a small profit, or none at all, with 
silver at 80 cents an ounce. They will 
all go out of business, and no money can 
be had for opening up new mines. The 
next consideration is that the financial 
statement of last week showed that the 
principal banks of England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Austria, Hungary, 
Belgium, and Spain held altogether 
$775,911,435 in gold, and $273,926,98 
in silver. That is, two-fifths of their 
entire holdings were silver. It is 1- 
credible to think that they will do or 
allow to be done anything that will 
seriously diminish so large a portion of 
their capital. 

The events of the next few weeks will 
be full of vivid interest in this important 
matter. 


Bi 





Mucu interest is developing in pecan 
growing in Georgia. Those who are 
fortunate enough to have trees already 


their neighbors are casting about to be- 
come similarly favored. It is claimed 
that the time for coming into bearing 
can be shortened from 10 or 12 years 
to three or four, by grafting the one- 
year-olds with cions from bearing trees. 
Tue American Farmer has always 


branch of industry. The first French 


leaf, while now they are represented to | groves, and our people will find it still | 


more 80. 











PERSONAL. 

Geo. E. Breck writes: “Ishall start for 
England June 1 for my 1893 importation of 
Shropshires.’’ 

The firm of J. B. & W. A. Shafor, breeders 
of Oxford Down sheep, has been dissolved, 
and W. A. Shafor, Middletown, O., will con- 
tinue the business. 

The famous stock farm—‘‘ Erdenheim ’’— 
near Chestnut Hill and Philadelphia, which 
was established by the late Aristides Welch, 
was sold at auction June 6. 

John Snell, of California, has been in the 
coyote scalp business for two years and is 
$3,700 better off than he was. He received 
$5 per scalp from the California State fund. 

Ex-Gov. Glick, of Kansas, has invested in 
a bunch of sheep. His idea is to raise sheep 
that shear seven to eight pounds of wool and 
make a carcass of 175 to 200 pounds for 
mutton. 

Grand Lecturer of the National Grange, 
Mortimer Whitehead, has just finished a 
series of pleasant and successful meetings 
with the farmers of Wisconsin, and is now at 
the World’s Fair for a few days. He will 
leave there for Texas, where he has engage- 
ments until July 18, when he will go to Mis- 
sissippi and remain there until Aug. 2. 


At Kansas City, Mo., a letter has been re- 
ceived from ex-Gov. Crittenden, the newly- 
appointed Consul-General to Mexico, stating 
that there seems to be cause for believing 
that the Mexican Government will withdraw 
or modify the order recently proclaimed for- 
bidding the importation of beef excepting on 
the hoof. Minister Gray and Consul Critten- 





ceived assurances that the matter would be 
carefully considered. 


COMPLIMENTS. 








The paper is just what you advertise it to 
be—a thorough farmers’ paper.—b. B. 
STRAUB, Elkhart. 

I think THE AMERICAN FARMER a very 
gqod paper, indeed.—DoRoTHEA E. HOLLo- 
WAY, Salisbury, Md. 

I like THE AMERICAN FARMER very much, 
and herewith inclose one year’s subscription. 
—Mrs. M. P. McMILLAN, De Cliff, O. 

My father likes THE AMERICAN FARMER 
very well, as do all the rest who signed 
for it.—F RED MCLAUGHLIN, East Poultney. 

We are very much pleased with THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, and think farmers can 
Jearn much from reading it.—JASPER NEC- 
TERHOED, Michigan. 

I receive the paper regularly and read it 
all. I like it well, as I think it is as good a 
farming paper as I have read since I have 
been in this country.—WILLIAM Brown, 
Spring Lake, Fla. 

You have sent me several sample copies of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, and I find it quite 
an interesting paper. I am pretty well 
supplied with farm papers, but can stand 50 
cents more; so you can put me on your list. 
—Gero. SmitH, Mahoning County, O. 

I received a copy of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER the other day, and I think that be- 
yond doubt it is the best farmers’ paper pub- 
lished anywhere. Please send me some 
sample copies to show my neighbors, and I 
know that many of them will subscribe.— 
Dr. J. M. SM. TH, Kentucky. 

Am well pleased with THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. I received your favor of the 13th 
inst. Am pleased that you advise to go slow 
with alfalfa. The watch came all right and 
so far has been satisfactory. It has never 
stopped since I started it. For a cheap 
watch I doubt if it ean be equaled.—C, F, 
E.L.iotr, Greene County, O. 


STI THEY COME. 


Words of Praise From Those Who 
Have Secured Our Watches. 


D. Samuel Leonard, Thompsontown: The 
watch I received of you on May 20 runs QO. 
K., and is in every way satisfactory. | 

D. McGregor, Stamford: I received my 
| watch all right. I think it is a good time- 
keeper and am well pleased with it. 

Wm. Rupiper, Menomonee: I am much 
pleased with the watch. It is a good time- 
keeper and better than some $25 watches. 











wateh and paper. Everything was as good 
as your word, The watch is a good time- 
keeper. 

W. W. Williams, Illinois: I received my 
watch in good shape and I am well pleased 
with it. I think it is well worth the 
money. 

Fred McLaughlin, Vermont: I received 

the watch all right. It has kept good time 
| so far, and I am very much pleased with it 
| for the money. 
John Koza, Clarkson: I received the watch 
‘in good order and am well pleased with it. 
| It is a good timekeeper as any watch, and it is 
| cheap at the price. 

James Hallaway, Dodge County, Minn.: 
I received the paper and the watch and chain 
all right. The watch goes first rate and 
keeps as good time as any regulator I ever 
saw. 

W. T. E., Wittsburg, Ark.: I received the 
| watch and am well pleased with it. It is as 

good a timekeeper as anyone could ask for. 
‘THE AMERICAN FARMERS is the best farmers’ 
per that I ever saw, and I think it should 
be in the home of every farmer in Arkan- 
i gas. If it had not been for the overflow and 
_ the enormous quantities of rain im this sec- 
tion, I could have gotten you a large number 
of subscribers around here, but I shall send 
them to you yet. 





den recently held a conference with President | 
Diaz and his Cabinet on the subject, and re- | 











U. S, DEPARTMENT. OF AGRICULTURE WEATHER BUREAU. 
Departures from Normal Rainfall for the two Weeks Ending June 26, i893, 
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TEMPERATURE. 


The two weeks ending June 26 were warmer 
than usual in all districts east of the Rocky 
Mountains, with the exception of the South- 
ern States east of the Mississippi and on the 
southern New England coast, where the tem- 
perature was normal or slightly below. The 
greatest excess in temperature occurred in the 
Lake Superior region, where it amounted to 


amounted to six degrees or more over a region 
extending from the Dakotas eastward to Lake 
Huron, The region over which the temper- 
ature excess was more than three degrees per 
day includes portions of New Mexico and 
Texas and the entire region from Wyoming 
and Colorado eastward to Western New York. 

In the northern Rocky Mountain region 
and on the Pacific Coast it was cooler than 
usual, the deficiency in temperature being 
greatest on the Northern Pacific Coast, where 
it exceeded six degrees per day. 


RAINFALL. 


During the two weeks ending June 26, the 
rainfall was less than the average over much 
the greater portion of the country, the region 
of excess being of limited extent, and for the 
most part confined to the Atlantic Coast 
States. In eastern Kansas, over the western 
half of Missouri, in northern Minnesota, from 
three and a half to five inches of rain has fallen. 
On the west Gulf coast in the vicinity of Gal- 
veston the actual fall has amounted to about 
four inches, while from two to nine inches 
have fallen on the south Atlantic coast, being 
heaviest in the Carolinas. 

Throughout the Mississippi, Ohio, and 
upper Missouri valleys and generally over the 
lake region the rainfall for the two weeks has 
been less than usual, and on the central gulf 
coast the deficiency amounts to from two to 
three inches. ‘The deficiency exceeds an inch 
over much of the upper Mississippi and upper 
Missouri valleys and upper lake region. In 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and New Mexico 
practically no rain has fallen during the two 
weeks, but the absence of rain in those regions 
at this season is not unusual, 

Upon the whole it may be stated that the 
weather conditions of the two weeks have 
been generally favorable, although drouth has 
prevailed to a greater or less extent in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States, and 
in some portions of the West and Northwestern 
States and its effects are becoming quite 
serious in portions of Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota, while some damage 
has resulted from heavy rains in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 


SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 


New England.—Temperature below and rain- 
fall above normal, except in eastern Muine, 
where drouth still continues; hay crop will be 
an average one generally, and some have com- 
menecd to cut; small fruits and vegetables look- 
ing well. 

New Yourk.—First portion of the week exccp- 
tionaily dry and warm, latter portion cool, with 
showers; rain badly dist:ibuted but generally 
suilicient; grains fair; grass slightly injured by 
drouth; targe fruits dropping badly; berries 





B. B. S., Elkhart, Ind.: I received the | 


-+ age crop; hay crop fine; barley 





fine; hop lice becoming numerous, 

New Jersey.—Temperature about normal; sun- 
shine below and rainfall above normal; heavy 
showers in all sections during last half of week 
and general rain to-day have effectually broken 
the drouth condition and greatly improved the 
——— of all crops; wheat and rye ready to 

arvest. 

Pennsylvania.—Rains and cooler weather 
greatly benefited crops; some sections still dry; 
wheat ripening rapidly; corn and potatoes im- 

roving; hay and oats light; rye heading well; 

obacco all set; fruit fair. 

Maryland,— Recent rains greatly benefited 
growing crops; wheat and hay harvests pro- 
gressing; large yield of wheat; smail but ex- 
cellent crop of hay; tobacco planting nearly 
finished, sume replanting, owing to damuge 
trom worms; corn well grown; fine peach crop 
in prospect. 

Virginia. Pig gee and sunshine nearly 
normal; rain fell in local showers, amounting 
to froma half to one inch in middle and western 

sortions and Md light in southeast; wind of 

Vednesday and Thursday caused slight damuge; 
conditions generally favorable. 

North Carolina,—Kainfall below normal; tem- 
perature about normal; sunshine average; 
weather conditions generally favorable; all 
growing crops doing well, but cotton still back- 
ward; greater part of wheat harvested, and 
nearly all saved in good condition. 

South Carvtina.— ery little work done; cotton 
continues grassy and is 10 days late; corn turn- 
ing yellow from rain; serious injury to both 
cotton and corn crops expected; peaches rot- 
ting; grapes dropping off; gardens fine. 

Georgia.—Too much rain except in southwest 

sortion; cotton small, —— slowly, and in- 
Faced slightly by insects and heavy rains in 
north and central sections; wheat and oats 
about all harvested; much fruit blown from 
trees in southern districts; melons ripening, 
shipping in progress, ; 

Florida.—Temperature slightly excessive; 
showers badly distributed; crop prospects con- 
tinue encouraging; corn and cotion need rain; 
pineapple, melon,and peach shipments continue; 
movement of pear crop expected to begin this 
week. 

Alabama.—Tem perature and rainfall slightly 
below normal; sunshine about normal; cotton 
siowly recovering, plant still small, and several 
weeks behind stand of last year; corn improyv- 
ing; depredation of insects decreasing. 

Ni isxinsipp/.—Temperature slightly above nor- 
mul; sunshine abundant; local showers un- 
evenly distributed; conditions generally favor- 
able; crops clean and improving; truck plenti- 
ful 


Louistana.—Hot, dry weather, and sunshine 
very favorable to crops and for killing grass 
aud weeds; crops show general improvement 
over preceding week; laying by of cane retarded 
by labor being used on levees; cotton growling 
fast; corn laid by and recovering from effects o 
recent heavy a oe rice needs rains; few casu- 
alties reported from hot weather; some com- 
plaints of rust and worms in*cotton; river full- 
ing gradually and water in northeastern par- 
ishes receding slowly; a section in — of 
Rescue crevasse is a vast lake, and there will be 
much damage to crops in that section. 

Yexas.—Dry weather during week has im- 
proved cotton, except over western portions of 
cotton district, where more rain is needed; in 
most sections corn is generally in fine condi- 
tion; wheat yielding better than ex —_ oat 
crop light in many sections, resulting from 
rust. 

Arkansas.—Weather generally favorable for 
all crops and for harvesting wheat and oats, 
which sre about the average; cotton and corn 
improved and gowns rapidly; continued fair 
weather neede 


showers have been beneficial to growing crops; 

tobacco is in very good condition; c an 
corn growing nicely; wheat, clover, and grasses 
being secured in good condition; berry crop 
fire; peaches _—~-- stock in cond a. 
Kentucky. emperature slightly deficient; 
sunshine normal; show well dis- 
tributed; wheat harvest about ed, aver- 
oats good; 





Tennessee.—Warm sunshine and occasional | 


P 


about nine degrees per day, while the excess ! 











tobacco planting nearly finished; fruit outlook 
unfavorable. 
issouri.—Temperature and sunshine above 

normal; precipitation deficient in south and 
east portions and excessive in northwest and 
central Counties; damage from wind, rain, h«/! 
and floods in scattered areas; crop outlook im. 
roving. 
Illincis.—Temperature above, sunshine | 
mal, and rainfall below averawe, but fairly dis. 
tributed; conditions favorable; wheat harvest 
as in the southern portion; clover and 

ay cutting progressing over entire State and 
nearing completion in southern portion: ats 
corn, wheat, and meadows genersily tins 

Indiana.—Precipitation excessive in s 
portion, and deficient in northern; 
temperature and sunshine, very favoralie: 
large crops of clover, nearly all saved ant 4 
harvest commenced; corn and other crops, ox- 
cept fruit, in good condition. 

vest Virginia.—Temperature and rainfall 
above average; wheat and hay cutting general; 
oats and corn promising; fruit crop fair: stock 
doing well; showers latter part of week in- 
creased growth of vegetables. 

Ohio.—Showers advanced the growth of 
tobacco and grass in fine condition; cl: E 
barley, and wheat harvest progressing; whet 
well filled; good quality rye ready to his 
tobacco plants all set; general wheat hi 
in progress in south, 

Michigan.—Temperature and sunshin« 
and rainfall below average; the geners 
dition of all crops is fully up to the stand: 
wheat, oats, corn, and rye have improve; 
fruits and vegetables above the average; haying 
begun; some wheat soon ready to cut. 

Wisconsin.—Warm, with beneficial showers, 
but more rain is needed; corn and potatoes up 
to average; haying general, good crop; wheat 
barvest will begin in 10 days. 

_Minnesvta.—Slight excess of temperature; pres 
cipitation nearly normal, but badly distributed, 
causing slight drouth in some Counties; wheat 
generally doing well, except late sown, whic 
is thin and weedy; clover barvest begun auc 
crop above average; corn in excellent coi 
dition; strawberries ripe, but poor yield. 

Jowa.—Temperature above, rainfall generally 
below, and sunshine normal; corn generally 
clean and has made seasonable growth; haying 
begun, with fair yield; oats somewhat lodged 
by wind but may come up. 

North Dakota.—Weather favorable, except in 
south-central Counties, where it has been too 
hot and dry; wheat and rye beginning to head; 
many complaints of weeds and injury to gardens 
by cut worms and other insects. 

Sowth Dakota.—Temperature and sunshine 
above normal; rainfall considerably below 
average; generally rain is much needed, but 
sectious have been relieved by showers; corn 
doing well; small grain and grass, except in 
some localities, need rain. 

Nebraska.—Week hot and dry; small grain 
much injured by drouth; corn not grown well, 
is in excellent condition, and as yet uninjured 
by dry weather. 

Kansas.—Very warm, sunshiny week; rainfall 
ample in northeast and southeast portions; 
wheat harvest becoming general; corn and 
grass fine in east balf of State; crops failing in 
west half of State, hot winds 2d. 

Oklahoma.—Temperature and sunshine above 
normal; no rain; wheat all in shock or rick; 
oats being harvested; corn suffering very much 
from drouth and bugs. 

Montana.—Tem perature and precipitation be- 


low normal; rain needed badly in Cheteru 
County; black beetles are damaging the potato 
crop. 

Wyoming.—Temperature above normal; no 
rainfall; good growing weather for irigated 


crops: but ranges and crops not irrigated 
drying up rapidly. 

daho.—Crops made but little headway during 
last week owing to cold nights and 
windy weather; potatoes slightly injure: 
frost on the 2th; wheat, rye, and barley 
northern portion looking fine; hay crop proin- 
ising; average crop of fruits. 

Colorado.—Temperature and sunshine above 
average, injuniously affecting unirrigated crops 


by 


and range grass; precipitat:on deficient; irri- 
gated crops doing well; first crop of alfalfa se- 
cured; good fruit prospects in western porlion; 
ditches low in southern Counties; rain needed. 

New Merico.—The week was very warm and 


dry; all crops and cattle rauges are suffering 
fo rain. d 

Ariwna.—Temperature about normal; clear 
and dry weather, favorable to harvesting an 
to irrigated crops; streams and sprngs gctiing 
low; cattle and ranges need rain very much. 

Utah.—Temperature slightly below normal, 
but sunshine throughout the week, making it 
very favorable for the growth of crops; Ro rain; 
good week for haying, which is in progress; 
crops will be lighter than the average. 

Washiugton.—W eather generally unfavorable 
to vegetation; rainfall, temperature, and sults 
shine below average; cereals in excellent cond) 
tion, so is every kind of fruit on upples, 
plums, and cherries, which wil! bea short crop; 
more sunshine will be of great benefit. 


Oregon.—Continued cool, cloudy weather, few 
rains latter part of week very beneficial; eran 
crop growing finely; hay crop very heavy; Lops 


growing rapidly, lice appearing; fruit and berry 
crop large, except peaches and cherries. 

Caltifornia.—Abnuormally cool weather bene- 
fited filling out of late grain, though it retarded 
ripening of fruits and berries; hops doing well 
excepting new yards, which are somewhat back. 
ward; frosts reported from Del Norte, Nevada, 
Plumas, Sierra, -— omen Barbers Counties, 

J n last-name ounty. 

—— MARK W. HARRINGTON, 
Chief of Weather Bureau, 
—— _ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


From the Secretary, S. E. Prather, Springs 
field, Ml., we have received a copy of the 
proceedings of the 12th annual meeting of 
the American Southdown Breeders’ Associa 
tion, held at Springfield May 31. 

The short stories and poems of Worl/iny- 
ton’s Illustrated Magazine for July are fully 
up to the standard, and the departments con- 
tain a number of well-chosen articles that \e- 
serve careful reading. ‘Our Young People” 
bas a most excellent story, and the tastes of 
the little ones, the housewives, the puzzle 
lovers, and those who delight in out-of-the- 
way bits of information have been admira!ly 
provided for. Taken all in all, this magavine 
is especially adapted to the varied require: 
ments of the American family, and as suo!) 
may be safely recommended to all who desire 
bright, wholesome, pure, and helpful row 
ing. Published by A. D. Worthington “ 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; $2.50 per year, 
cents a single number. 











William Brown, Spring Lake: I received 
my watch in good order and was well pleased 
with it. I bave hung it up against the olive 
wall, where it can be plainly seen. 1 am not 
ashamed of it, as it is ranning aud keep> 
good time as any watch. 





Scientists say that if the bed of the 
Pacific Ocean could be seen it would dix 
close to view several mountains, with 
truncated tops, scattered over it. lie? 
mountains would be perfectly bare at 
their bases, and all around their tops 
they would be covered with beautiful 
vegetation of coral polypi. 
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A PLAIN TALK. 


How the Fertility of the %il 
Slips Away and How 
Replaced. 
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ABANDONED FARMS 
A of the East; the old 
fields of the South ; 
rapidly diminishing fertility 
af the North and great West; 
: all tell a tale of waste, ‘‘ wil- 
fal waste,’ and its inevitable result, **woful 
want,’ is making itself felt very sensibly in 
annually decreasing yields. This, when 
coupled with unremunerative prices for al- 
most all kinds of farm products, causes one 
to stop and inquire: What will the end be? 
Whither are we drifting? If, ia spite of our 
having saved and applied each Spring all the 
manure that had been nude throughout the 
year, our lands have steadily gone down hill, 
and the erops, the result of our labor, are an- 
nually decreasing in both quantity and qual- 
ity; if us in the case, it takes at least twice 
as much work to make an unprofitable crop 
on poor lind to what it does to make a pay- 
ing crop on fertile soil, avd if it has taken 
but a short 50 years to bring our lands from a 
fertile condition into that ef an jufertile and 
unproductive state, what may we expect (un- 
der the present system) in the next 50 years? 
Hhe post anc present systema have been and 
are to take from the land anptally as much 
vs possible, and to return to the land (in the 
wiy of plant food) as Hitthe as possible, It 
hus heen and is neither more nor leas than a 

‘tem of robbery, Even our recuperative 
methods are at best simoply ' borrowing from 
eter to pay Paul”? We take manurial 
pratucts of a large farm and scatter them 
over a small field, then vainly imagine that 
we ave actually inereasing our stock of fertil- 
ity, when the faet is we are not even holding 
our own, 

All vegetable prodncts may be divided 
two groups or classes, First, that 
which disappears in the form of gas during 
the process of burning, and which is seldom 
less than 95 per cent. of the whole weight ; 
and, second, that which is left in the ash, 
which is but five per cent. of the whole; yet 
this indestruetible part that is left behind 
atter the fire has done its. work—this little, 
seemingly insignificant five per cent.—is of 
such great importance that a crop cannot be 
made without it. Planta do not, neither can 
they, grow by simply having a foothold in 
the sol. Their growth, on the contrary, de- 
pends on this five per cent. of ash, and the 
proportion of it which the soil contains in a 
more or less soluble condition. It is not nec- 
essary for me to dwell upon the 95 per cent. 
which wos obtained from the atmosphere by 
the er 
into the atmosphere are precisely the same as 
the constituents of the atmosphere; conse- 
quently the plants may and do obtain these 
supplies directly from the atinosphere again; 
consequently the proper treatment of the tive 
per cent. of ash or mineral matter is the prob- 
lem for the farmers of America to study and 
work out. Upon the proper elucidation of 
this problem lies the Mture fertility of our 
soils, the prolits of agriculture and horticult- 
ure, amd the prosperity of all that large 


and respectable class who till the soil for 





inte 


a livelihood. We are well aware that 99 
out of every 100 of our farmers realize 
the fact that (in spite of all that may 
have been done heretefore to prevent it) 


the fertility of our soila North, South, East, 
and West is slipping away; but as to how it 
goes but few take time to consider. To give 
the how, why, and wherefore is the object of 
this article——how the fertility gets away, 
why it takes harder work year by year to 


make protlluble crops, and how to remedy | 
» Matters, As 


stated above, we shall omit the 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and contine 
oursel\ es to the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash (likewise omitting lime) taken ofl the 
soil annaaily in the various crops per acre. 

The firmer in taking from his tield 50 
bushels of corn removes of nitrogen, 48 
—- potash, 11.1; phosphorie acid, 17.7. 

‘orth about $10.50 at the ruling market 
price of those chemicals, 

In harvesting a erop of potatoes, say 175 
bushels, he takes from the soil of nitrogen, 
35.7 pounds; potash, 20,96; and phosphoric 
acid, 113.50. 

\ crop of beans, say 25 bushels,-takes of 
nitroyen, 61.2 pounds; potash, 19.6; phos- 
phorie veid, 17.8. 

\ crop of cotton (including seed), say 300 
pounds of lint, removes of nitrogen, 20.80; 
potash, 9.85; phosphoric acid, 6.84. If the 
sec] were scrupulously returned to the soil 
(as they should be), the account would 
stand thus; 300 pounds of lint takes from 
the suil of nitrogen, .72; potash, \.22; phos- 
phorie acid, 18. Itis easy to be scen that 
the amount of fertilizing materials removed 
by it is hardly worth conside:mtion when 
compared with other more exiausting crops. 

A crop of oats, say 30 bushels, remove of 
nitrogen, 17.50; potash, 5.25; phosphoric 
acid, 6.00, 

A crop of peanuts, say 40 bushels, or 920 
pounds, remove of nitrogen, 20.48; potash, 
6.25; and phosphoric acid, 6.05, 

One ton of clover hay removes of nitrogen, 
| potash, 40; and phosphoric aeid, 


One acre of forage corn, raised for the 
Bilos, viele “20 tons, or 40,000 pounds, This 
contained of nitrogen, 113 pounds; potash, 
120; and phosphoric acid, 44. 

If the farmer sells milk, then in every 100 
pounds of it he sells of nitrogen, one-half 
pound; potash, one-quarter pound; and of 
phosphoric acid, one-fifth pound, 

It he be an hortieulturist and seils fruit, 
thu for every crop of grapes, say 10,000 
pounds per acre, he sells of nitrogen, 1.70 
pounds; potash, 5.0; phosphoric acid, 1.52. 

\pples, 20,000 pounds per acre, removes of 
bitropen, 12.0; potash, 16.00; phosphoric 
acid, 6.00. 

Pears, 20,000 pounds per acre, nitrogen, 
12; potash, 36; phosphoric acid, 10. 

Plums, 30,000 pounds per acre, nitrogen, 
167.7; potash, 51.60; phosphoric acid, 13.20, 

Oranges, 20,000 pounds per acre, nitrogen, 
53.80; potash, 55.60; phosphoric acid, 13.40. 

\ crop of wheat, say 30 bushels per acre, 
removes of nitrogen, 45 pounds; potash, 28 
pounds; and of phosphoric acid 23 pounds. 

The above tables give some insight into 
the amounts of plant food (7. ¢., soil fer- 
tility) removed from the soil by a few of the 
leading creps; these elements, 7. ¢., nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphoric acid (including lime) 
being, according to all experience, the only 
ones of which the replacement need ordina 
rily be considered in fertilization. The above 
amounts are expressed with reference to 
what may be assemed to be a ‘fair crop”’ 
per acre, As soils differ in degree of fertility, 
so there will be great variations in the annual 
yield per acre; consequently the amount of 
plant tood or fertilizing elements removed by 
each crop differs accordingly. 
a little arithmetic each one may calculate for 
himself the data suitable to his own individ- 
ual case. We have tried to show in above 
tables how fertility slips away. It seems al- 
most superfluous to state that if the above- 
named elements, viz., nitrogen, potash, (lime 
where needed), and phosphoric acid are not 
replaced by the hand of man, it becomes 
simply a question of time when the Jand will 
become impoverished, unproductive, ex- 
hausted, and the cultivation of it so un- 
profitable that soil tilling becomes a very un- 
sitisfactory and precarious meaus of subsis- 
tence, and the soil tiller, disheartened , pov- 
city stricken, a drudge and mere mechani- 
ral mechine. Farmers know full well how 
to impoverish land; it is a duty they owe to 
thems-lves, to their families, to posterity and 
-~ their country, to study the art of main- 

‘Ling (if not restering fertility. 

it is likewise a duty tet pe = tiller 


wing plent, as the parts whieh pass off | 


By the aid of 


any other calling. Proficiency must hence- 
forth be the watchword; it is the Sesame 
—the key that wall im futare unlock the 
various avenues of (not political but) agri- 
— mivancement. 

© farmer can sell an ies of off 
the farm without selling pn or ton ae 
tility. There are but two methods known to 
man by which this lost (for all fertility that 
is sold off the fhrm is lost) fertility can be re- 
placed; one is by purchasing concentrated 
caitle foods, feeding same to stock aud serupu- 
lously saving all the manure obtained there- 
from. The other method is in purchasing 
commercial fertilizers, supplementing same 
with green manuring and thorough culti- 
vation. The former plan, it is needless to 
add, can be followed by tut few, com- 
paratively; while the latter can be put in 
practice profitably by anyone and everyone 
wherever loented., am well acquainted 
, With hundvetls of acres that but a short 20 
| Yeurs ago would produce one bale of cotton or 
50 bushels of corn without fertilizing, that 
| to-lny are exhansted and thrown out of culti- 
vation, If fertile soil can be exhausted in 20 
| khort year, what will be the condition of our 
| #oils, andl more especially of the soil tillers, 
| our children, 50 years hence?—G, H. TURNER, 
Lafayette County, Miss, 
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SIX SUMMERS IN FLORIDA. 


A Writer Gives J. L. B. a Few Points 
About the Balmy Climate. 


Epivok AMERICAN FARMER: In your issue 
of March 1 a letter appears—‘‘A Summer in 
Florida’’—and having read the same, al- 
though not a Floridean nor American, and in 
| nO manner interested in land or ita interest, 
| 1 hey most emphatically to state that J. L. B. 
| 











must have been in some strange port in the 
center of Orange County. I have resided in 

Florida for six years, and have scen the 
weather in many phases—‘‘a spell of drouth;”’ 
but has J. L. B. risen in early morn and seen 
| the whole land covered with a dew refreshing 
| every blade and giving life and energy to all 
| plant life? Wecertainly have a glorious sun- 
| shine, but none too much for the latitnde and 
| longitude of the State, and I firmly assert 
| that wherever J. L. B. resides he haus more 
| heat and suffers as much from insect life as 
any here. 

Certainly dwelling near some creek or stag- 
nant water you have the mosquitos; hut one 
would infer from J. L. B.'s letter all Florida 
was the same. In the first place, 1 have not 
seen rain continuing a day and night during 
the six years’ residence. In our rainy sea- 
son, Which is about June, ete., we have some 
heavy rains, but these only last a shoit time 
each day. I have never yet had my rest dis- 
turbed by any doleful wail, and bad J. L. B. 
an ear for music or an eye for the beautiful 
he would never have written such a letter. 
| I have yet to feel the annoyance of all the ills 
encountered by him, and have spent six Sum- 
mers here. J. L. B. has surely landed in the 
Everglades among the Seminole Indians. 

This State, in ita almost infancy, has made 
rapid strides, and should the same progress 
and prosperity continue that has been mani- 
fested during these recent years she will yet 
attain a position equal, if not surpassing, 
many of the Northern ones. 

Our County (Orange), in which I reside, in 
the matter of roads, spenTs upwards of $5,000 
yearly in making and keeping them, and for 
rulways we have nade, and in fall operation, 
hundreds of miles, giving facilities of travel 
from north, where the boundary line of Glen 
St. Mary’s to Punta Gorda, south; or Tampa 
and Tampa Bay, southwest; Jacksonville to 
Lake Worth, enst; to ’ensacola, west. 

J. L. B.’s mind has surely been perverted 
in some peculiar way, causing him to see and 
hear things unknown in this baluy land of 
Florida, where the invigorating breeze from 
the Gulf and \tlantic cools the air and helps 
us to enjoy the comforts. Aye, and we have 
the nevesearics of life in abundance, with 
happy homes and free from Winter's snows 
and blizzards. A eold wind, piercing to the 
marrow bones, blowing down honses, killing 
people, and devastating the land, such we 
have not here. 1 do wonder where he landed 
in his schooner. The next time he writes I 
shall be pleased to see him and give my name 
with no hesitancy, as T folly am under the 
impression J. LB, bas been laboring under 
sea sickness while en route to Florida in his 
little schooner.—JAMES EDGAR, Gabrielle, 
Fla, 
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HEALTHFUL NEW MEXICO. 


The Climate and Crops of a Seldom- 
Heard-of State. 


Epitok AMERICAN FARMER: Anthony is 
situated on the 32° .N. latitede on the State 
line between New Mexico and Texas, alti- 
tude about 2,600 feet, in the famous Mesilla 
Valley, acquired from: Mexico by purchase in 
1853. The valley lies between the Oregon 
and El Paso Mountains on the east and a 
high mesa, on the west. It extends from 
Fort Selden, N. M. (now abandoned), to 
the Southern Pacific Bridge, five miles 
above El Paso, Tex. It is about 55 or 60 
miles long and about five miles wide, of bot- 
tom land and about the same of mesa land. 
This valley is probably the first place in tho 
United States where irrigation was exten- 
sively carried on, for here at the time of the 
Spanish invasion the natives were found cul- 
tivating the soil by irrigation. Here the 
people were found living in houses built of 
adobe (or sun-burned brick), and, by the 
way, the most comfortable house found here 
this day. The only timber in this part of 
New Mexico is the cottonwood and black 
willow, which grows very fast in the bottom- 
land. 

The soil in the bottom is some places clay, 
some sandy, some lava ashes, and some thor- 
oughly mixed. It is well adapted to the 
raising of wheat and other small grain. 
Vegetables, such as cauliflowers, cabbages, 
oniegs, and sweet potatoes produce maygnifi- 
cient crops. All of the different family of 
melons grow large, of delicious flavor and 
fine selling qualities. 

‘The staple among crops here are alfalfa, of 
which we cut from three to five cuttings per 
season (according to amount of water), the 
yield being about one ton per acre per cut- 
ting, with an average value of $10 per ton, 
F. O. B., at this station. Grapes: of these 
we raise the Missions, brought here by the 
early Spaniards, a fine table and wine grape; 
the Museat, of Alexandria, brought here 
from California a few yearsago; the Muscatell, 
the Flaming Toka, and many other varieties. 
‘These grapes are planted out from six to 
eight feet apart each way, and produce at the 
age of three years old and upwards from 10 
to 20 pounds of grapes per vine. They are 
worth from two to five cents per pound here. 

Apples are also a pait of the money crop. 
It takes only five years to get an orchard in 
fall bearing after transplanting trees one 
year old. They will commence bearing the 
second year and keep increasing, but will not 
get into full bearing before the fifth year. 
Such a thing as a wormy apple was never 
seen here until one year ago last season, but 
the codling moth has got here at last. We 
hope it may be wiped out soov. The early 

aches are not a sure crop on account of the 
iability of a cold spell in Spring, but late 

are considered safe and do well. 

ums, pranes, and cherries have not been 
tried long enough so as to furnish a record as 
to whether they will be a permanent success 











all are reported as ha’ dane well. Apri- 
— and q do as finely as 

except that the fig is Nable 
to be Killed down to ground each Winter, 


canyons of mountains is which 
looks something like the yellow dock. It 
commences to in and grows all 


cultivation and i ion about 100,000 
— pergere. It is worth $65 per ton in 
’ freight here 


both at Deming, N. M., and El Paso, Tex., 
to extract the tannic acid. 

There are public schools in almost every 
precinet of the County, and at Las Cruces, our 
County seat, there is a school for young 
ladies conducted by the Sisters of Loretta, 
and also the Territory Agricultural College 
and United States Experiment Station. This 
school is destined to become of vast benefit 
to the people of the Territory. People who 

uire a dry, bracing climate could not do 
better than seek a home in southern New 
Mexico,—E. A. Cuarrxg, Anthony, N, M. 





Life in Texas. 


* 

Epiron AMERICAN FARMER: Here we are 
out in southwest Texas, a sunny, Summer 
laud, where rosea may bloom in the open 
yard all the year, Bee County is 70 miles 
southeast of San Antonio, 190 milea west of 
Houston, and 40 miles from the coast, 
at Aransas Poss, You will understand 
better why our climate is mild when I tell 

ou that we are 75 miles south of New Or- 
eans, about on a line of the orange-growing 
district of Florida, But the heat of our 
Summer is tempered by the ever refreshing 
sea breezes, 

With us at the present writing (June 3) 
early corn is in roasting ear, cotton is bloom- 
ing, and watermelons are beginning to ripen. 
We have had good seasons, and all these 
crops are assured this year; also fruit. 

This is a great Winter vegetable country, 
which is quite a profitable industry for 
Northern shipment. Almost all fruits, exe 
cept apples, including oranges, do well. 
Our great leading farm crop is cotton; the 
staple is fine and yield heavy, because of the 
long picking season—July to December. 

It must be remembered that while we are 
the West, for the South our country is very 
new anil undeveloped. It is a natural range 
stock country, with green grass all the year, 
and it is only recently that the big pastures 
have begun to be cut up and offered to farm- 
ers in small tracts. Fine lands can be ob- 
tained at $5 to $10 per acre, on easy pay- 
ments. This is bringing us an influx of good 
people as these facts become known. 

Bee County is a gently rolling, prairie 
country, some open, some brush; timber 
enough for posts and fuel; soil, a sandy loam, 
very fertile, resting on a red clay subsoil, 
Roads hard and excellent. County has two 
railroads. Beeville is County sent, 2,500 
population; good, growing town, excellent 
schools, churches, and socicty. 

Our climate is not only mild, but very 
healthful. Air dry and pure; no swamps, 
stagnant water, or malaria; breezes fresh 
from the salt sea and invigorating. Many 
people with throat ond lung troubles come 
here to get ao new lease on life, But what 
we want is good people to help us develop 
this grand, new country. Only seeing is be- 
lieving, and I will gladly give any informa- 
tion in my power to home and health 
hunters, —J, W. MAGILL, Beeville, Tex. 
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THE WEED PESTS. 


The Numerous Enemies the Parmer has 
to Contend With. 


Eprron AMERICAN FARMER: We are 
having very hard times in this section. The 
larger farmer may pull through, but thesmaller 
ones will go under,as they are not able to 
hold their crop for higher prices. In a recent 
issue I took especial notice of an article en- 
titled ‘Canada Thistles.’’ It was not ouly 
well written, but it pointed out the only 
feasible plan for their destruction, if there is 
wny way to destroy them. The Canada 
thistle is the hardest weed that 1 have ever 
undertaken to destroy. 

We have had a weed law in this State for 
over 20 years, but that law, like many others, 
is not worth the paper it iswritten on. Why 
is this so? Beenuse the would-be Legislators 
do not take near so much interest in the 
wellare of their constituents as they do in 
their own gain from the office that they hold 
as a gilt from the farmers of their district. 
‘They seldom stop to think of the many bad 
laws on our statute books, or of the Canada 
thistle and other weeds and pests that the 
farmers of this section are fighting single 
handed. This thistle if let alone for a few 
years would drive all other weeds out. It 
spreads much faster than other weeds, as it 
starts new plants from both seed and roots, 

Among the worst weeds I know of here, with 
the exception of the Canada thistle, are the 
milkweed, wild oats, and a grass which re- 
sembles the redtop, with a root that makes a 
turf so solid that nothing can grow where it 
is. It greatly resembles what was called 
“kinkke”’ in Norway, but is much harder to 
fight. Then we have the burdock, which is 
bad enough when it takes possession of the 
fence corners and the timber land which is 
leit for pasture. 

1 think that Governmental aid is required 
for the destruction of these weeds, as on many 
of the farms‘they have such a start that the 
owner can do nothing with them, and often 
abandons the place in despair. When any 
law is made on this subject, officers innst be 
appointed to execnte the law; otherwise, it 
having become everyone’s business to report 
evasions of the act, the law will become a 
dead letter. Few of our farmers would wish 
to make complaint against a neighbor, and 
the weeds would have their growth unmo- 
lested. We need the support of the Govern- 
ment in destroying this pest, or at least we 
need the Government to lead and organize us 
in the battle. We should have officers to cx- 
amine the weeds and work for their de- 
structién; but they should not be paid $1,000 
per year, while the producers can barely make 
a living from the products of their labor. 
But how can we obtain an honest Govern- 
ment? We select (or suppose that we do) 
and elect men to do the svork for us as 
honestly as though the State was their farm. 
But do they do it? No. ‘Their acts prove 
that they have sold us to the highest 
bidder. This has been true in the matter of 
railroads, bonds, greeirbacks, the National 
Bank system, and various other matters too 
numerous tomention. How are we to remedy 
it? 

I will propose a stronger oath than the 
present one, which has proved to be only a 
form, of no binding effect whatever. What 
is an oath if it is not an eternal band on the 
fatare happiness or punishment of the soul? 
‘The oath I propose is to the God precept, not 
now clearly understood, but which our reason 
tells us must exist. We may put in this 
prayer a hope for the punishment, not only of 
ourselves, but of our foreiathers, if we do not 
do the duties of the office to the best of our 
ability. Much more could be written. I 
like to add my thoughts to the vast sea of ne- 
cessity, and want to see the great ship of State 
float saiely into the harbor of true liberty.— 
ALEX. JORGENSEN, Keystone, Minn. 

Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for THE 


American Farmer, at 50 cents each. 











GROWING? OATS. 
sta 
How the Crop.is Prepared and 


Grown! in Kansas 
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©prror Amenicis Fipuenr: In the usual 
Kansas rotation of —, fallowed by corn con- 
tinuously until the land begins to show signs 
of exhaustion, when petKaps a crop or two of 
oats is grown to ,‘Srest)(?) the tired soil. 
Oats, of course, follows ‘corn. As the corn 

is usually husked from the standing 
the first operation in the ——— of 
oat ground is to chop the stalks nto pieces 
about a foot long. This is accomplished by, 
means of a sulky stalk cutter, drawn by two 
horses and taking one row, or with the three 
horse cutter, which cuts two rows at a time. 
Under the carriage, on which the driver’s seat 
is located, are hung two heavy, cylindrical, 
enst-iron knife heads, about two and a half 
feetapart. Between these are bolted the thin, 
sharp, steel knives, five in number, edges out. 
Just in front of the knives are two long, 
curved prongs, one on each side of the row, 
with thin points resting on the ground. 
With a convenient lever the driver lowers the 
knives to the ground, throwing any desired 
weight upon them by means of a coil spring 
on each side of the machine, The team starta, 
the hooks draw the tangled stalks in line, the 
knife cylinder revolves, the knives strike the 
ground in quick succession, with force suflicient 
te cut through stalks and into the ground 
slightly. 

The land is now ready for the seed, and it is 
important that this should be of a reliable 
variety and of good quality. ‘I'he varieties 
most grown here are “Red Texas’? and 
American Banner, The first named is rather 
the most popular, as it is a little earlier than 
the Banner and usually yields better, thongh 
the feeding qualities of the white oats are su- 
perior, as are also those of the straw. ‘The 
red oat has short, stiff straw, almost devoid of 
blades when ripe; but it stands up well, and 
being early, often escapes a spell of very hot, 
dry weather, which injures later sorts. 

It has been found by careful experiments 
at the Kansas Experiment Station that the 
yield from heavy, plump seed is considerably 
larger than that from lighter seed. It pays, 
therefore, to run seed oats through a fanning 
mill before sowing, The light grains blown 
out can be used for feed. A farmer in this 
vicinity has by this means maintained and 
possibly improved the quality, while his 
moge Careless neighbors complain of their oats 
“running out,’? and go to him for seed, of 
which he sells large quantities at an advance 
over the market price. 

The seed is sown at the usual rate of three 
bushels per acre, with a broadcast seeder at- 
tached to the rear end gate of a farm wagon, 
motion being imparted from one of the wheels 
by a sprocket rim and chain attached thereto. 
With a good team and another wagon con- 
taining the seed conveniently located, 40 acres 
per day may be sown in much better manner 
than is usually done by hand. 

After sowing, theland receives a good going 
over, or through rather, with the two-horse 
cultivators, after which a thorough harrow- 
ing completes the jéeb. This method of seed- 
ing has been found to give better yields on 
our light, porons s6il than plowing the land 
before sowing, and git materially reduces the 
cost of production. 

We have not hall good results from Fall 
lowing of cornstalk gronnd for oats. The 
cavy, retentive, clay soils of northern Ohio, 

where we formerly lived, are liable to run to- 
gether and bake to such an extent that seed- 
ing without replowing i# rendered difficult, 
and the plants are more susceptible to injury 
by drouth. 

Prairie land, on the othér hand, becomes so 
loose and mellow by the action of the frost 
that both soil and seed dfe sometimes blown 
off of ex posed knolls by the flerce Spring winds, 
Several years ago I farmed for an old man 
who was fresh from one of the States east of 
us where conditions are fur different. He had 
no patience with Western methods, and had 
me plow the oat fleld thoroughly in the Fall. 
In Spring it was well harrowed both ways 
and then gone over with the plank drag. Grass 
seed was sown, and the poor old man did wish 
he had a brush harrow to use on that fleld, as 
it, he thought, would put the seed in perfect 
order. Well, the winds blew, but the rain 
did not fall, and the dust left that upland 
field in clouds, while the seed sown upon it 
was well distributed on the end of an ad- 
joining cornfield, And again, the land being 
so mellow allows teams and binder to sink 
and cause hard work when harvesting. The 
dust also boils up among the gearing, cuusing 
it to run hard and wear rapidly. 

One of the most important points in oat 
growing is to get the seed in the ground early. 
If the ground freezes after seeding, why let it 
freeze; it will thaw again, and the crop will, 
asa rule, be better than later sown. 

1 believe we do not, a3 a general thing, ent 
oats soon enough. ‘Those fields ent when con- 
sidered almost too green nearly always yield 
well, as there is no loss by shattering, and the 
straw is of much better quality than if al- 
lowed to become ripe. Bright straw makes 
good feed and good bedding, thus adding to 
the comfort. of farm animals, both inside and 
out; and last, but not least, when converted 
ipto manure it makes a very valuable ferti- 
lizer to return to the land.—Gxo. T. Perri. 


FARMING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


A Snug and Prosperous Little Com- 
munity. 


Zprror AMERICAN FARMER: "A little 
farm well tilled,”’ is the impression one gets 
in passing through ‘Little Rhody,” one of 
the 13 original States, and smallest in the 
Union. 

The State of Texas has 83 Counties, each of 
which is larger than our little sister, and 
Texas would, if divided up, make 212 States 
the size of ‘‘the State of Rhode Island and 
the Providence Plantations ”’ (its official title). 

“She is little, but she is mighty’’ in more 
ways then one. She outranks in proportion 
to size all other States in valne of manufact- 
ures. Number of looms, 30,274; spindles, 
1,649,295, using 161,694 bales of cotton, and 
giving employment tb 22,228 persons. She 
ranks second among all the States in mana- 
facture of cotton, flax, ,and linen goods, 
Value of cotton goods manufactured, $24,609, - 
161; woolen goods} $15,410,450; worsted 
goods, $6,177,754; rubber boots and shoes, 
$1,455,420; dying and finishing textiles, 
$6,874,254; foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts, $6,281,707; jewelry, $5,650,133. 

She has 6,216 favms, three of which con- 
tain over 1,000 acres each. Hay is the most 
vuluable crop; yield, 81,708 tons; potato 
crop, 845,185 bushels; @orn crop, 390,000 
bushels; oats, 161,000 bushels. Latest re- 
ported dairy products: Milk, 3,831,707 gal- 
lons; butter, 1,007,103 pounds; cheese, 67,- 
171 pounds. 

The great Corliss engine, which kept all the 
busy wheels in motion in the great machinery 
hall, covering 22 acres of ground at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 13876, was made in 
Khode Island, and thé mighty successor to it 
in the larger, broader, and grander World’s 
Fair at Chicago this year has the same place 
of honor. 

With her large cities and villages, her sea- 
side resorts, and her close neighbors in the 
other cities of New England, her farmers have 
the markets which, with good prices, make 
the incentive to progressive agriculture. 
There is one truck farm which contains nearly 
1,000 acres, and her orchards, berry fields, 
and market gardens repay the skill and in- 
vestments of her workers. 

Of tate years the poultry interest has been 
greatly extended, and scarcely a farm bat 
what has its improved and comfortable house 
and yard; some farms dozens of them, and 
covering acres of nd, for the raising of 
chickens, ducks, and turkeys, or for the pro- 





duction of eggs. Incubators are in quite gen- 
eral use. 


thickly set and having been at 
it fora time, as it is over 250 years since 
Roger Wil came into the State with his 
colony, Rhode Island now has many miles of 
with crushed stone upon good fi 
and more miles are being made every year; 
but her people have ndét gone wild over roads 
and rushed into wild schemes of bonded debt, 
as various ‘‘promoters’’ are attempting to 
get some other States to do. She has plenty 
of raw materials in the shape of stone and 
gravel close at hand in all parts of the State, 
and she has plenty of inhabitants, industries, 
and capital, which when fairly and equally 
taxed yield the revenue necessary to build the 
good highways in which all are interested. 

A day spent at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Kingston gave proof of the 
good work being done in a practical way in 
promoting a more suce il agriculture. 
The farm, its buildings, and other imple- 
ments are all well adapted to the purposes 
intended. It was supposed that about 20 
students would be about the limit in scien- 
tific and practical agriculture for so small a 
State, but 60 are now enrolled, and in the 
class rooms, chemical laboratory, greenhouse, 
nursery, experimental fields, orchards, and 
among the live stock, poultry and bees, they 
are learning the A, B, C principles of the 
most important calling of man, and all the 
details of modern, progressive farming, dairy- 
ing, fruit growing, ete. 

The Grange grows, prospers, and helps the 
farmers of Rhode Island also, Thirty sub- 
ordinate Granges are to be found in as many 
neighborhoods, Several have good halls and 
libraries, and others are being planned and 
built. Under the leadership of A, M. Belcher, 
of Arnold's Mills, who tills a good farm com- 
ing down through seyeral generations from 
colopial times, and assisted by a good co 
of officers, all working in harmony, the 
Grange in Rhode Island is helping her farm- 
ers and her other citizens not only on the 
farms and in their homes, but in the halls of 
legislation, 

The farms and farmers of Rhode Island are 
up with the progress of the times, and are not 
behind many larger and perhaps more boast- 
fal agricultural States. —-MorrIMER WHITE- 


HEAD, 
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THE FARMER’S LIBRARY, 


The Advantages of Taking One or 
More Agricultural Papers. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: Probably 
not one-tenth of the farmers throughout this 
great country take an agricultural paper. 
The other nine-tenths till the soil and grow 
crops just as their fathers did before them. 
They tollow in the same ruts and succeed in 
eking out a bareexistence. To be sure, there 
ure some exceptions, but in a majority of cases 
the above statement is true. I know of but 
one or two cases where a farmer had a small 
farm, was badly in debt, took no farm paper, 
had to depend on his own efforta, and suc- 
ceeded, 

Recently I was told of such a case by a 
neighbor, but careful inquiry revealed the 
fact that the farmer in question took four 
agricultural papers, and THe AMERICAN 
FARMER was one of them. He is very sue- 
cessful, and making money from his little 
farm every year. He keeps all his papers on 
file for reference, and will not allow one of 
them to be destroyed. 

He not only looks ont for himself, but for 
the other members of his family also. He 
has three children, one of whom, a girl, reads 
in the fourth reader, and the Youth's Compan- 
ion comes in her name every week, This 
paper has a childreis’ page, and the young 
girl reads these stories to ber little brothers. 
They crowd around her and keep as still as 
nice, with their dear innocent faves full of 
wonder and intense interest as she reads, 

“By the way, THe AMERICAN FARMER is 
one of the favorites among the older people in 
our family. It has large type, does not in- 
jure the eyes, and is full of illustrations, 
I have only one suggestion to make: Would 
it not be better to have smaller pages and 
more leaves? Of course, it costs some money to 
take so many periodicals, but it pays big inter- 
egt, nevertheless, For my own family | take 16 
periodicals, and eight of these are farm papers. 


Iam well supplied, and so is each member of 


the family. I do not intend to drive my 
children away from the farm, nor force them 
to go away from home for amusement, 

I had rather pay out $15 or $20 each year 
for books and papers than to follow the 
methods practiced by some farmers. Several 
men in our own neighborhoed do not believe 
in ‘‘book farmin’.”’ They will not take any 
farm paper, and but one local newspaper. 
Some of the young people take some ‘ blood 
and thunder’? story paper, full of vile adver- 
tisements. The boys hate the farm and leave 
home to get into the city, 

The children grow up in ignorance, attend 
school irregularly, graduate at 15, or earlier, 
because their parents want them at home to 
work. The father has worked hard all his 
life to barely live, and expects the children to 
do likewise. No books or papers are taken, 
and the boys go out nights to play cards with 
the neighbor’s boys, or down to the village, 
where all sorts of vices are indulged in. One 
of these young men is serving a 10 year’s 
sentence in our State prison. Another mur- 
dered his own sister, and suffered the penalty 
of his crime. 

If the parents of these boys had brought 
them up in the right way, set them a good 
example, made home what it should have 
heen, taken some good farm paper, and prac- 
ticed the methods taught therein, would it 
have paid? Most certainly. Then, if plenty 
of good reading matter had been furnished 
them, think of the honored and useful po- 
sitions in life those boys might have occupied 
to-day. 

Boys don’t leave the farm if the farm is 
made attractive to them. Quit your mean- 
ness, quit working in the old rut, make the 
old farm pay, and make the boys love it. 
Pat more work on fewer acres. Follow the 
methods of the successful farmers who write 
for THE AMERICAN FARMER, and yon will 
soon feel like a new man. ‘This article is in- 
tended for that class of farmers who take no 
agricultural paper. And if each one of Tux 
AMERICAN FARMER’S subscribers will mark 
this article in his paper, and loan to some 
such neighboring farmer, much good mis- 
sionary work may be done. 

Too much €annot be said in favor of the 
purity of THE AMERICAN FARMER as a 
family paper. During my acquaintance with 
it I have never seen a single impure adver- 
tisement in its columns. It requires greater 
courage on the part of the editors to reject the 
immense number of such advertisements than 
we can imagine. They refuse thousands of 
dollars of such patronage every year. Bat 
their reward is sure. Farmers who wish a 
live, practical farm paper, and one that can 
have nothing but an elevating tendency on 
the morals of their children, hail sach a paper 
with delight. 

Another thing that is a disgrace to civili- 
zation is the multiplicity of cheap farm and 





Saved Her Sight 
“My little girl Hazel two years ago had the 


grip, leaving her with inflamed eyes. 
family physician and an 
oculist said the sight of 
one eye was destroyed 
and she might lose the 
other. She suffered in- @ 
tense pain. We began 
giving her HOOD’S SAR. 
SAPARILLA, and to our 
surprise her cyes began 
to improve rapidly. The 
sight gradually returned 
and she is now as well as 
ever. Her cyes are permanently and perfectly 
cured.”” W. A. BUTTERFIELD, 149 Hastings St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Hood’s Pills cure headache. Try a box. 250. 





Don’t Steal 


"EM STOLEN ALMOST 


Tue CELEBRATED———— ee 


rrce, $1.69 
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Whip all in one. 


YOU'VE LOST MANY A WHIP. YOU’VE HAD | 


You've hed to carry them with you to protect 
yourself from the whip pirates who so fully have 
taken possession of eimost every locality. 


Well, Rejoice anase Glad! 


We wave So_vep THe Pros_eM BY OFFERING You, 
AT A Price witrHin Easy ReaAcH OF ALL, « « 


CANE WHIP 


Most Wonderful and Useful Invention of the age. 
A Cane, a Buggy Whip and Riding 


~@ FULL LENOTH 6 FEET. 


CHEAPER THAN A WHALEBONE WHIP, TEN 
TIMES AS DURABLE AND CONVENIENT. 


Ibu 
. ~ §t 
BEFORE YOUR EYES. 


© 


Postpaid by Mail. 
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When vued as a 
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that may be adjusted and used 


interchangeable, 


bone whip. 
The Patent Steel Cane Whip mever sags 


The prime object of the cane whip is to provide a whip 
as a cane, thereby enabling 
one to possess a good whip without danger of being stolen, The desir- 
ability of such a provision is manifest to everyone using a whip. 


Further, as is known, every whip will wear out at the tip first, 
while the remainder of the whip may be quite good. This failing 
is obviated in our cane whip from the fact that all our tips are 
Zips may be bought at a small cost and used om 
the cane section of any whip. Extra tips furnished at 35 cents each. 


Every other whip will sag or warp in usc, even the best full 


evident from its construction, The cane section is composed of a 
flexible, elastic steel tube, spiral in form, of such manner that any 
degree of flexibility is obtained, both from the distance of edges of 
steel in spiral apart, and thickness of the steel of which it is made. 


or warps. This is 











and the Whip - - - 


Price, $1.69, Postpaid to any P.O. in the U. 8S. 


Or The American Farmer One Year 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, 0. C. 


$2.09. 
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story papers, full of low stories and vile ad- 
vertisements, Many farmers take such papers 
because they do not cost anything. But if 
they could only pierce the mists of coming 
years, and realize the untold evil and misery 
their penuriousness would eventually bring 
some of the younger mem bers of their families, 
they would Danish such trash from their 
homes, and teach their children to shun 
them as deadly poison.—J. H. Brown, Kala- 
mazoo County, Mich. 


Good News for Asthmatics. 

We observe that the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo river, West Africa, is now in reach 
of sufferers from Asthma, As before an- 
nounced, this new discovery is a positive cure 
for Asthma, You can make trial of the Kola 
Compound free, by addressing a postal card 
to the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, who are sending out large trial 
cases free by mail, to sufferers. 

“© 





World's Fair Notes. 

The Montana women sent a very beautiful 
exhibit of pressed flowers. It is under glass 
and fixed to a cylinder. 

The Oregon exhibit of strawberries arrived 
June 19, and looked wonderfully well after 
its journey of 2,400 miles. 

Senor de Rojas, of Cuba, intends to send to 
Chicago a number of specimens of sugar cane 
grown upon his estate at Remedios. It is 
said that some of the canes are 30 feet long. 

Kentucky’s pavilion in the Agricultural 
Building is decorated with tassels and fringes 
made of cigars. A portrait of Daniel Boone 
and the seal of the State are shown in to- 
bacco leaves. 

The State of Washington’s model farm is 
about 30 feet square, the farmhouse being 
about the size of a bird cage. Fields of 
grain are realistically represemted by stalks 
of millet stuck into’ the loose earth. The 
thrashing machine is eight inches high. 

The Congress of Forestry opened in the As- 
sembly Hall of the Agricultural Building 
June 19. In the absence of Chief Buchanan, 
Commissioner Blanchard, of Florida, was 
called to the chair, and Hon. Alfred B. King, 
Liberian Commissioner, delivered an address 
on “The Forestry ot West Africa.” Daily 
lectures by eminent foresters were given until 
June 30. Among those who delivered ad- 
dresses were: Gifford Pinchot, Biltmore, N. 
C.; Robert Hudson, New South Wales; Prof. 
C. B. Waldron, Illinois; J. J. Grenbuton, 
World’s Fair Commissioner from Ceylon; Prof. 
William Saunders, Canada; Dr. A. Ernst, 
Venezuela; Edmond 8. Meany, Washington; 
B. E. Fernow, United States Agricultural 
Department. 
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Lower Rates for Celery. 


Last week the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in an opinion written by Commis- 
sioner Wheelock G. Veazey, decided adversely 
to the Wabash Railroad, in a complaint 
brought against it by the Tecumseh (Mich.) 
Celery Company that it classed celery too 
high, and exacted a disproportionate freight 
rate for carrying it from Tecumseh to Kansas 
City. The Commission found the complaint 
well grounded, and decided that henceforth 
the railroad should class celery with cauli- 
flower, asparagus, lettuce, green peas, string 
beans, oyster plant, egg plant, ete., rather 
than with peaches, grapes, etc., and should 
charge no higher rates than were imposed 
upon the first named. 








Abolished the Garden City Station. 


Secretary Morton has discontinued the Ex- 
perimental Station at Garden City, Kan. 
This was established to develop some foraye 
grass that would flourish in the arid district 
of western Kansas, and convert the ‘ Great 
American Desert’’ into a grazing region. 
The Secretary has come to the conclusion 
that the thing is a failure, and no results ob- 
tained commensurate with the expenditure. 
He believes that not only is it impossible to 
raise any of the common grasses re success- 
fully, but that even alfalfa is a failure. 





Disinfection of Wool. 


Assistant Secretary Hamlin will make no 
chinge in the existing regulations requiring 
the disinfection of wool from cholera dis- 
tricts. He was strongly impressed with the 
complaints made by some of the importers as 
to the damage which the wool suffered by 
disinfection and the absence of danger in im- 
porting it without treatment. He referred 
the subject to Surg.-Gen. Wyman, who 
framed the recent quarantine regulations, 
and Mr. Wyman reports that the disinfection 





is necessary, saying that ‘‘ Reports received 
at this office have shown that by reason of 





the method of gathering wool in infected 
countries the danger of its being contaminated 
is serious, The animals are sheared in the 
dwellings of people and in sections where 
cholera prevails.” 

The charge that wool was singled out for 
this treatment in order to prevent its impor 
tation is met by the faet that the same 
methods of disinfection are provided for 
feathers for bedding, human hair, hides, and 
skins. If the regulations had any purpose 
to reduce importations for protective pure 
poses, they were framed by the Marine How 
pital Service without any consultation with 
the customs officials, and the latter have 
been rather annoyed than otherwise by the 
interferences of the Marine Hospital Service 
in the treatment of imported goods. 

cacmmaial ° ite 


Duties Refunded. 


Assistant Secretary Hamlin has instructed 
the Collector of Customs at New York to re- 
fund the duties paid under the conditions in- 
volved in the suit of Blumlein & Co. against 
the United States, which recently has been 
decided against the United States. 

The question raised in this suit was as to 
the proper construction of the Tariff Act of 
March 3, 1983, relating to the proper classifica- 
tion of leaf tobacco, The law provides that 
whenever 85 per cent. of leaf tobacco is suit- 
able for wrappers the duty shall be 75 cents 
per pound, otherwise 35 cents per pound; but 
no unit for computing the percentage was 
named in the law. Collectors, under instruo- 
tions, fixed upon ‘‘the hand’’ as the mini- 
mum unit, whereas the court decides ‘the 
bale’? to constitute the unit in question, 
All entries of tobacco, therefore, awaiting the 
determination of this question will be re- 
liquidated in accordance with the court's de- 
cision, and it is estimated that at least $2,000,- 
000 will have to be refunded to the im 
porters. 


—" 


What Shall We Drink? 


When the rays of old Sol are boiling down at 
a ninety degree rate, the air like the breath of 
afuruvace and everything hot, dry and —, 
the natural desire of the average human is 
drink. But what to drink? there's the question, 

The serious effect of an over indulgence in ice 
water is well known. The thousand and one 
cheap gassy beverages are known te be more og 
less injurious to the health, while the mincral 
waters of known purity and healthfulness are 
# luxury beyond the reach of but few. What 
shall we drink? 

A beverage to meet the requirements must, 
first of all, be absolutely pure and non-alcoholie, 
It should possess a medicinal element to coun 
teract the effects of the heat and keep the blood 
pure and the stomach healthful. In order to be 
palatable and refreshing, it should be sparkling 
and effervescent. Last, but not least, it must be 
economical and within the reach of all, A bev- 
erage that fully meets all of the above require. 
meuts and one thut is entitled to more than pass 
ing mention is Hires’ Kootbeer, manufactured 
by the Chas. EB, Hires Co., of Philudelphia, Tle 
preparation has been analyzed by the highe 
authoritics aud pronounced by them to be free 
from any deleterious substance and absolutel 
non-alcoholic; while all physicians acknow 
edge its health giving qualities. It has a de 
licious, appetizing flavor, is full of suap, sparkle 
and effervescence, and is without a peer as a re- 
freshment. 

A package, costing 25 cents at the grocer’s or 
druggist’s, will make five gallons of this great 
temperance drink? Truly it answers the ques- 
tion—What shall we drink. There are many 
substitutes and imitations of Hires’ Rootbeer 
offered for sale which should be carefully 
avoided. 
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Opportunity for American Millers. 


The Department of Agriculture is informed 
that the exhibit of milled products to be held 
at Mainz, Germany, in August next, is a 
matter that will be of great interest to millers 
in this country. The National Association of 
Bakers will meet there, of which association 
three-fourths of the bakers in Germany are 
members, and to which Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Austria will send delegates. 
An excellent opportunity will be offered to 
exhibit American cereals, in view of the 
recent modification by Germany of the dis- 
criminating tariff imposed upon milled as 
compared with unmilled products, which was 
an almost effectual barrier to the introduction 
of American flour, etc. 


> 





Much Sweetness. 


The maple sugar laboratory at Montpelier, 
Vt., has elosed for the season. There have 
been weighed for inspection 4,759,762 pounds, 
of which 85,002 pounds have tested 90 de- 
grees and over; 4,(43,880 pounds have tested 
between 80 and 90 degrees, and 630,880 
pounds less than 80 degrees. The amount of 
bounty will, therefore, be in the vicinity of 
$72,500. This covers the product of all the 
New England States. The Vermont bounty 
will be close to $70,000. 


Alfalfa Notes. 


Our alfalfa clover is looking splendid.— 
Mars, W. P. McMitian, De Cliff, Q, 
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The Girl I Loved at School. 


When the mellow days of Autumn wrap the 
hil's in purple haze 

And the sun seems all the dearer for the short- 
ness of the days, 

Comes a lovely apparition through the mists of 
other yeurs, 

And 1 don't know why it is so that my eyes will 
swim with tears; 

For I hate to judge emotions by the text-book's 
rote and rule, 

And I only know I'm thinking of the girl I loved 
at school, 


Of the deepest, brownest velvet are the swectly 
thoughtful eyes, 

And the cheeks are like the roses that our 

grannies used to prize; 

Not the pampered, pinky biossoms that the hot- 
house man denls out 

At four dollars for a dozen and with pasteboard 
wrapped about, 

But the dear old damask roses that would hold 
their tints till Yule— 

Just the sort I used to gather for the girl Iloved 
at school, 


And the lips, no, no! not ruby! for the coldness 
of the mine 

Chills the jewel’s burnished surface, though the 
flery rays may shine 

In the glaring of the gaslight; fitter far do they 
compare 

With the glow in yonderchalice; the same frag- 
rance lingers there, 

Thesame thrill runs through me as when on the 
organ stool 

I got the first and only kiss of her I loved at 
school. 


And the form it grows distincter as the misty 
vail grows thin, 

And the silver belt that linked her, like the 
serpent shutting in 

All that exrth retained of heaven, hisses out 
“Thou fee fool!” 

For I parted in my anger from the girl I loved 
at school, 

And I know not if the fleeting of the purple 
Autumn days 

Brings us nearer to the greeting at the meeting 
of our ways; 

If it be I may not meet her till we've crossed 
the Stygian pool, 

Yet I think that I shall greet her as the girl I 
loved at school. —Siouxr City Journal, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
What Can be Seen in the First Half 

Day. 

To one who 18 months ago saw Jack- 
son Park, an undeveloped expanse of 
meadow and clumps of forest trees, and 
still more to one who six months since 
saw the ground torn up, heaped here 
and there with building materials and 
debris, it seems that only the magic 
touch of a fuiry’s wand could have so 
changed it. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
those in charge of the vast undertaking 
that, undanted by a _ phenomenally 
hard Winter and frequent strikes of 
workmen, they have brought it all out 
so successfully, 

From the time you leave your train 

ou are constantly impressed with the 
idea that neither money nor thought 
nor work has been spared by the 
Boards of Managers or the people of 
Chicago to make visitors as comfortable 
as possible. 

pon arriving at the grounds you 
find in place of the jam you feared at 
the entrance that different gates have 
been arranged for passholders, ticket- 
holders, those who enter on check, etc., 
and that turnstiles are built so that no 
amount of jostling will in any way help 
matters on. You simply pick out your 
gate, take your place at the end of the 
line, and walk in. 

When you are well in you are struck 
with the stillness. You had expected it 
to resemble’ a circus on a huge scale, or 
a stock exchange, with the accompany- 
ing din and commotion. Nothing of 
the kind. You have left the trolley, 
the cable, and steam cars far behind 
you; the hack driver and the street 
fakir parted company with you at the 
gate. You are in a quiet park which 
has blossomed into a city of broad 
avenues, each side of which are mag- 
nificent white palaces. There is much 
green grass and many trees. Roses of 
all varieties are abloom. The pansy 
beds smile at you as familiarly as in 
your own side yard. In addition to 
the native beauties in the hundreds of 
acres of the inclosure, there are also the 
added attractions of expert landscape 
gardening. Like towering monoliths 
stand the giant cacti, and at their feet 
trail frail exotics There are lagoons 
and rustic bridges; there are playing 
fountains; there are swans floating 
around them. Nothing has _ been 
omitted that could fascinate the eye. 

All along the avenues are rustic 
benches, and at short intervals are 

ublic fountains of pure drinking water. 
fn the kindly shade of the buildings are 
grouped family parties partaking of the 
contents of generous lunch baskets; 
the older ones with a dreamy look com- 
ing into the eyes, the younger ones each 
eager to tell the most wonderful tale of 
things seen. 

Grandpa is there, and somehow it 
seems hard for him to realize that only 
45 years ago he started out of Chicago 
with an ox team to settle on a Govern- 
ment claim only a hundred miles away. 

Those who do not live near enough to 
take their luncheon with them, or who 
did not get a neatly packed box offered 

at the gate, can find a cafe in almost 
every building. I went to the Phila- 
delphia, a restaurant not far from the 
Horticultural Building, which is com- 
modious, well lighted and aired. It is 
almost as open asa pavilion, and was 
attractive to a solitary spectator, as the 
occupants formed so representative a 
gathering. There were six Germans, 
who included in their order of beer one 
for their waiter; near sat a Turk in at- 


tractive costume, smoking from a long- 
stemmed pipe; at the next table sat 
some men, Americans, smoking cigarets, 
with the ladies sitting indulgently wait- 
ing. In a moment four Buffalo Bill 
men came in and sat at the table with a 
minister and a half-grown son. The 
cowboys did not remove their hats, and 
the minister seemed to shrink farther 
and farther within his deep collar, and 
held the child’s hand in a convulsive 
grasp as the man with the biggest spurs 
and broadest shoulders called out the 
order in tones that filled the entire room. 
One woman said it gave her an appetite 
to see these men eat, and ordered another 
sandwich. Altogether it was a fasci- 
nating picture. 

Near the Women’s Building is one of 
the public comfort parlors. At its head 
is a lady of culture and refinement, who 
has done all to make the parlors at- 
tractive and homelike. Any woman can 
go free of charge and rest and freshen 
up a bit after a forenoon of sightseeing. 
There are easy chairs and sofas and 
writing desks. There are waiting maids 
to serve water. If you are caught in a 
shower you may purchase a rain coat, 
umbrella, or rubbers. 

The children’s building, finished in 
gilt and baby blue, is a surprise to many. 
In the center on the ground floor is an 
open court surrounded by a railing. 
Here are all of the needed appliances for 
small boys to teach them to turn on the 
pole, leap, or perform the other acro- 
batic feats so popular among our youth- 
ful citizens. Under the same roof are 
parlors where mothers may leave infants 
to the care of experienced nurses for 25 
cents a day. The gentle, kindly ex- 
pression on the faces of these women be- 
speak good care for the little tourists left 
to their charge. This institution makes 
it possible for many women to see the 
Fair in comfort that otherwise would be 
compelled to remain at home. 

Not far from the Transportation Build- 
ing is Music Hall, where each day at 12 
o'clock a free concert is given by the 
Thomas Orchestra. The building is 
well ventilated, is cool, with a seating 
capacity of 5,000. It is finished in 
maple, and the light is soft and restful 
to tired eyes and head. One can spend 
a quiet half hour there after ale omen 
listening to artistic rendering of master- 
pieces, and come away feeling as if one 
had been communing with the angels, 


Fashion's Fancies. 

Shirred hats are more popular than 
ever this Summer. They are made of 
the most dainty textures in all colors. 

Never before has the American woman 
been able to wear gloves in so exact 
matches to gowns. 

A favorite way of bringing last year’s 
jacket up to date seems to be to adda 
velvet shoulder cape to it. 

The new mntton-leg sleeve is larger, 
wider, and fuller than ever below the 
shoulder. It is not only plaited at the 
arm size, but also at the elbow on the 
outside and inside of the arm to give it 
new additional volume. It is used on 
all sorts of fabrics, from ginghams to 
Lyons brocade, and for gowns of every 
description, from practical utility dresses 
to toilets designed for the most elaborate 
occasions, 

Black and white, in all combinations, 
will be in style for the coming season. 

A cool wash hat for a little girl is 
made of gathered frills of chambray 
with a cluster of daisies where it turns 
up in front. 


The most daring combinations are 
seen on all the Summer gowns, and 
though in many cases a sad clashing is 
the result, if a little thought is given to 
their conception some very chic and 
artistic effects may be obtained at small 
expense, 

arly Summer days produce a more 
refined element in dressmaking and hat 
building, for, with the suggestion of 
roses in the air, the heavier forms vanish, 
and filmy fabrics and blossom-laden 
chapeaux take their place. 

A recent exhibition of purely Summer 
millinery showed some lovely hats that 
were all that the feminine heart could 
desire, and which would certainly prove 
becoming to the plainest of Eve’s 
daughters. A charming creation was of 
coral pink rice straw, with an open 
crown and brim of yellow Vandyke 





lace. The sole trimming consisted of 
velvet roses and foliage. 





FIGARO JACKET. 

Cream Irish-point embyoidery is used 
to make this jacket. Tike the lace of 
the depth of the jacket, with the scallops 
along the straight lower ed d cut it 
on the double—that is without a seam 
at the middle. Join it, and gather it to 


fit at the armhole, especially at the 
fron . 


A frill seven-eighths of a yard long of 
lace four inches wide is set around the 
armhole, headed by a ribbon with a bow 
on the shoulder. The neck is furnished 
with a standing collar. 


CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


A Punny Old Man that Will Make 
Papa Laugh. 


The materials required are a wish 
bone, red sealing wax, some coarse 
black thread, black ink, an old pair of 
kid gloves, and sewing silk that will 
go well with the gloves.) When these 
materials are collected, the first thing 
to be-done is to cut about 25 pieces of 
black thread, one inch long, and tie 
them firmly together in the middle. 





{i' 1 ! 


lta stemthia nye 


(Fig. 2.) This will constitute the wig 
of our little subject. Then go to work 
on the wish-bone itself. Heat the seal- 
ing wax over the gas or a candle until 
soft, apply several times to the head of 
the wish-bone until it is sufficiently cov- 
ered; then shape with the fingers, mak- 
ing the general form of a face, with a 
somewhat prominent nose. (Fig. 1.) 
While the wax is still soft, press the 
black thread into it, spreading out the 
threads on each side. * Another dab of 
wax on the very top of the head will 
give the appearance of a bald pate 
with just a rim of hair around it. Cut 
off the ends of the hair evenly; with a 
pin, prick two small holes for the eyes, 
make a slight indentation for the 
mouth, and fill these with ink. The 
head will then be completed, and, when 
dry, we can go on with the work. 


AN 


3 
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Form the feet by applying wax to both 
extremeties of the bone, and shaping it 
to resemble feet. (Fig. 1.) Now for 
the dress. Cut two oblong pieces of 
kid from the gloves, one the length of 
the bone, the other a little shorter. 
Nick both pieces at the bottom; feath- 
er-stitch the ends of the longer piece 
together so as to form a pair of wide 
trousers (Fig. 4); slip on the wish- 
bone, gather at the neck, and sew firmly. 
The other piece may be prettily stitched 
around the bottom (Fig. 3) and shirred 
at the neck. This will give the effect 
of a wide cape. 

An addition to the little figure can 
be made by cutting off half the smali 
finger of a glove, ornamenting it with 
the silk, and fitting it to the ‘head, to 
appear like some oriental head deess. 
(Fig. 5.) _ 

This trifling and inexpensive Kitle 
gift is most amusing, and certainly can- 
not fail to win the appreciation of the 

rson who receives it, by its_oddity and 
its novelty. 


a. 


A Hammock for Baby. 

There is no better place for baby to 
take his nap than in a hammock, as he 
is not able to fall out very easily. It 
allows of a free circulation of air, and 
there is less danger of prickly heat than 
if he were put in a crib or on a bed. 
When the Summer is hot and he won’t 
sleep as long as he ought, swing the 
hammock in the yard, clothe him with 
plenty of woolen next to his skin, and 
you will find that the drone of bumble bee 
and the song of the reaper will cause 
master baby to prolong his siesta till the 
worn mother has had time to take a nap 
herself. There is something peculidrly 
soothing about the open air that ‘will 
make it evident very soon that the ham- 
mock is a investment. If you do 
not -know how to knit one, rip up some 
wheat bags and make one from them. 
Put a stick in one end and work islets in 
the other for ties to be lopped through. 
You will now be able to bring the two 
sides together over the young occupant, 
and then by using a sciver, such as the 
men pin horse blankets on with, you can 
include a generous thickness of his cloth- 





ing, and thus all dange from accident is 
averted. A double fold of mosquito 
netting completes the outfit. Try it. 


et 
WOMEN’S > WISDOM. 
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TOEVERY WO cal 
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Farmhouse ments’ We will give 
subscription to -THE t-RICAN 
to each friend who will send’ one-half column of 
available matter that year. Subscription 


x" 
may be a new one, or il may be an extension of one 
CONDITIONS. Biut, note Wi 
.— note, this: We shall appl 
least Melee: viz.: Is it beter 


Is it fresh and bright}, Ja és really interesting to 
women? Let intel vieribatere apply these 
tests Lefore sending thet’ matter. Inrange of topic 
these may cover everything of cial interest to 
women. Indifferent, prosi, or stale matter is not 
wanted. We want to hear from our cleverest 
women, with facts, fancies, and «: nees all 
their own; about their housework, fancy work, or 
the training and education of thetr and girls. 
The contribution may be one “tor cam- 
“phs on a variet 

non one sifle of the paper 

tions for this ment 

riment, 


must be addressed to the Farmhouse De 
= g aed AMERICAN FARMER, Washing: 
D.C. 


of topics. 


It Helps Us. 


EpitokR FARMHOUsE: THE AMERICAN 
FARMER came with other mail matter to our 
table a few days since, and on opening I 
turned, as I always do, whatever paper I aie, 
up to the household department first. Among 
other good things, I read the offer from the 
Editor, “To anyone who would write a half 
column or more for the Farmhouse.’’ 

At the earliest possible moment we, pen 
and I, got everything in readiness and thought 
to commence. But just as pen’s nose went 
into the ink bottle the three ‘‘ tests’’ rose up, 
like ghosts of all the threats that the word 
implies, frightening pen into the agne and me 
stock still, After recovering somewhat I 
said, ‘‘guess we’ll let the job out.’ Just 
then courage came along and whispered go 
ahead; what if you do fail; many others have; 
there will be plenty of company in the 
basket. So I cleaned pen’s nose, coddled 
it out of the shakes and proceeded to business. 
The first idea was to wonder how many of the 
thousands of readers of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER turn invariably first to the Farm- 
house columns, and to how many housekeepers 
have they given cheer, encouragement, help, 
and a spirit of emulation? Could the editors 
know half the blessings they have carried into 
the homes that need them, they would feel 
that they had not labored in vain. 

When I look back over the years to the 
time when such a thing as a department for 
women and the household in a paper was un- 
known, I can realize a wonderful change in 
woman’s condition for the better, especially 
in the countryhomes. Toawide-awake-ever- 
on-the-alert housekeeper, there are inestimable 
benefits lurking in those pages. Let the 
number grow into legion of those who are 
willing to impart as well as receive. 

Then everybody will get some hint or 
recipe or bit of experience from somebody 
that will meet just their needs. 

RUGS, 


To the correspondent who asked about rug 
making, and who wishes to make ‘‘ good sub- 
stantial rugs with the least outlay of time,’’ 
I will tell how an industrious old lady of my 
acquaintance makes them. She cuts her rags 
as if for a carpet, sewing them either hit and 
miss or the colors separately; then hooks or 
chrochets them with, a strpng, wooden hook 
made by one of the a making them round, 
square, or tray shapd, and with the bright 
colors they are handsome’and very durable. 
Those made with mostly cotton rags she lines 
with some heavy material, tacking at intervals 
to keep them together when shaken, some- 
times tufting them with’ white cotton or 
colored yarns, One rig that she made entirely 
of woolen rags in strips she finished at the 
edge with fringe raveled on the selvidge side 
of old ingrain carpeting, raveling both sides 
of a strip cut five inches wide, folded through 
the middle and leaving a half inch for head- 
ing, using the ravelings jor tufting. They 
are much more easily made than the old- 
fashioned braided rugs and quite durable. 
There must be many ways of working rags 
into rugs. I will give another at another 
time, if ‘‘Barkus is willin’,’’—LoRAINE 
HALLE. 


A Voice from Illinois, 


Epitork FARMHOUSE: Here is a nice, 
healthy drink for sick or well. Take one egg, 
beat it well; pour into a glass tumbler and 
fill with cold, sweet milk, and sweeten to 
taste. Beat the white ofan egg and sugar 
and place on top of milk. Some kind of 
flavoring can be added if liked. 

Maybe some of the ladies would like to earn 
some money this Summer at home. This is 
the way I made about $20 last Summer. I 
got jelly glasses and filled them with apple 
jelly made by the following recipe: Cut the 
apples up, peeling and all, even the core will 
not hurt anything if not rotten. Put in 
porcelain kettle and cook till quite done. I 
putin justenough water tocoverthem. Then 
strain through a cloth—common flour sacks 
washed out are the best. I used granulated 
sugar and my jelly was so clear you could 
nearly see through it. Proportions: Four 
cups of sugar toeight of apple juice. Boil 
till it will drip from spoon. I sold my jelly 
by the dozen glasses tomy groceryman, who 
retailed it out. Wine sap apples are the best, 
but any good cooking apples will answer the 

urpose, 
: Here is a recipe for a nice roll cake: Two 
eggs, one teacup of sugar, one and one-fourth 
of flour, four tablespoons of cream, two tea- 
spoons of baking powder. Leave the one- 
fourth cup of flour to stir the baking powder 
in. Stir in the baking powder and flour last. 
Bake in long, narrow bread pan, and while 
hot take out and spread with jelly and roll. 

I will now tell you about an odd vase I saw 
the other day. It was home-made and very 
pretty. Take a small jar holding about a 
quart—a stone jar—cover it all over with 
putty. Have ready all kinds of little trinkets. 
Stick them all over it close together. The 
one I saw had everything from a pin to a 
shoe buckle. When filled with flowers it was 
a beauty. If these do not find the waste 
basket I -will send more shortly.—Mxrs. 
CLARA HARLOW BENNETT, Charleston, Il. 


An End in View. 


It is impossible for a well man or 
woman to be even moderately happy 
without an object ahead. There is no 
greater wrong that a parent can commit 
than to bring up’a child in indolence. 
Hardly one is born Whose observant 

arent may not detect a special trait to 
be strongly inherent. It does not follow 
that this is to be the child’s life work, as 
so many are apt to titink; but it does 
indicate along whieh lines the child may 
be most easily led ge habits of industry. 
How many mothers tMere are, and es- 

ially those who have berne the 
fienvioit burdens, Who*think they are 
conferring a great favor on a daughter 
to keep her fromm Jeatning how to do 
this or that. Neyer was there a more 
vicious idea incul - Not until she 
has mastered every detail of housework 
is she fit to take upon her the responsi- 
bility of any man’shome. Let her learn 
it gradually, profiting always by ex- 

rience and experiment of those older 
than herself. You may think that only 
matrimony is regarded as her future 
state. You are wrong. 

No woman has any right to marry for 
the sake of a home or to get someone to 
support her. She ought to-day to be 
absolutely self supporting if circum- 
stances should make it necessary for her 











to leave her home or if she is not needed 





there. In addition, then, to the little 
plain home accomplishments which every 
country girl may have at the age of 16 
for no expense, she must also at some 
other one thing in which she may excel. 
In this her natural taste and aptitude 
should be considered ; some girls may 
spend a lifetime at the piano and yet 


| never succeed as a music teacher. 


Let her take a normal course, or a 
similar preparation in a kindergarten 
training school. Better still, and this is 
a position that time will see filled by 
country girls entirely, a course in manual 
training; nature has given them a consti- 
tution, and habits a set of nerves that 
will fortify them for this life. If not 
any of these, then dressmaking may be 
perfected at the nearest modiste or 
millinery at the County seat. 

Why not study into the science of 
beekeeping? Why not get up a repu- 
tation for poultry raising and be able to 
ask and get 75 cents apiece for equabs 
or $2 a dozen for hen’s eggs? Then 
there is horticulture and floriculture, at 
which women almost always succeed. 
All on this latter list are considered very 
healthful employments for women, and 
especially to country-bred girls, as they 
call for exercise, and outdoor exercise to 
which they from childhood have been 
accustomed. At any rate, do something, 
if it is nothing but sewing for the poor. 
Not so much what it may do for them, 
perhaps, but for a purely selfish motive 
what it will do for you. 


~ 





Home Table. 

SOME WAYS OF PREPARING VEAL. 

The cook’s greatest use of veal is not 
to build the main part of a meal upon, 
but rather as a foundation for many 
dainty small dishes, 

It is a necessity to the first-class cook 
in making stocks, both white and brown, 
for sources of all kinds. The poorest 
parts of veal may be utilized in some 
delicate dish. The brains, the liver, the 
sweetbreads, and even the tendons of 
veal are esteemed delicacies. The meat 
of the leg, which in full-grown beef is 
the comparatively tough round, is the 
fillet of veal—one of the daintiest parts. 

In the last score of years we have 
learned the value of sweetbreads in this 
country, and they are no longer thrown 
away as they once were. But there are 
many other small pieces of veal which 
make very appetizing dishes (if properly 
prepared) at a very small price, and 
their merits are yet comparatively un- 
known to the average housekeeper. Of 
these the breast of veal is perhaps the 
best known, yet it is very little used. 
Every part of it, except the fat and hard 
bones, may be made into appetizing food. 
For breakfast, the breast may be boned, 
trimmed free from fat, and cut in small 
squarea of about two inches, These 
squares should be simmered in stock 
slowly until they are so thoroughly ten- 
der that they may be easily pierced in 
all parts with a larding needle. They 
should then be pressed and should re- 
main in press for eight or 10 hours, so 
that it is necessary to make the stew the 
day before it is to be served. In the 
morning skim off any grease which may 
have risen to the top of the stew. Take 
the pieces out of press and heat up the 
liquid in the saucepan. Thicken it with 
a teaspoonful each of flour and butter 
mixed, taste it to see that it is well sea- 
soned, and let it simmer again for 10 
minutes. ‘Replace the veal in it and let 
it warm up. When thoroughly heated 
dish the pieces in a circle and pour the 
gravy over them. 

If you wish a very ornamental dish, 
place a mound of green peas or a mound 
of well-browned potatoes in the center of 
the platter and arrange the pieces of 
veal around it. These “tendons” are 
perfectly tender if properly stewed and 

ressed the day before. They are ge- 
eal and melting, full of succulence 
and flavor. They are very nice dipped 
in egg and fine bread crumbs and fried 
and served with tomato sauce. 

Calves’ liver may be made so very 
delicate a dish that it is a great mistake 
to cook it in a coarse way. When it is 
fried in bacon fat, as it ordinarily is, it 
simply absorbs the rankest part of the 
bacon and becomes _ grease-sodden. 
Calves’ liver, served with bacon, should 
always be broiled. Select a fresh, fine 
calf’s liver, one that weighs about a 
pound and a half. Let the butcher cut 
it in rather thin slices. Throw it in 
cold water for 15 minutes to whiten it, 
drain it, and wipe it dry with a cloth. 
Season it with salt and pepper, and rub 
it with oil on both sides. Put itin ona 
gridiron and broil it for six minutes on 
each side. Serve it with six or eight 
thin slices of bacon, fried for about two 
minutes, till they are crisp and brown. 

Calves’ brains may be very easily pre- 
pared for the breakfast table. They 
should be blanched the day before. 
For a family of six, procure the brains 
of two calves. Put them in ice-cold 
water for about an hour, Then remove 
the thin skin which covers them. They 
should be very clean and white, without 
any bloody veins. Wash them in cold 
water and drain them, taking care not 
to bruise them. . If they seem in dan- 
ger of falling to pieces, tie a piece of 
muslin around them; but this should 
not be necessary. Then put them ina 
saucepan and cover. them again with 
clear, cold water. To a quart of water 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a half cup of 
vinger, half a carrot, sliced, a bay leaf, 
six whole peppers, and a sprig of thyme. 
Let the brains boil very gently for 
about 20 minutes. When they are 
done, drain them and again put them 
into cold water. When they are cold 
cut each brain into two or three pre 
and roll them gently in yolk of egg 
and then in fine breadcrumbs, and fi 
them in hot fat. Serve them with 
tartare sauce. ‘This is simply a Mayon- 
naise sauce, to which a teaspoonful of 
dry mustard and two small cucumber 
pickles are added to every yolk of egg 
used. 


HOT CROSS BUNS. 
One and three-quarter pounds of 
flour, four ounces of sugar, four ounces 





butter, two eggs, six ounces currants, 
one-eighth ounce caraway seeds, one- 
quarter ounce mixed spice, essence of 
yeast, seven-eighths pint of milk, one 
ounce lemon. Dissolve the yeast in 
water, which must be a little warm, 
stir in a little flour, then stand before 
the fire to rise; mix in all the ingredients 
except the sugar, which is added last; 
let it stand a short time; mix in the 
sugar, put it into shapes, put them on a 
tin, cross them, wash over with egg; let 
them stand a few minutes, then bake in 
a quick oven for 10 minutes. 
OMELET. 

Chop one raw onion very fine and 
put it In @ saucepan with an ounce of 
butter. Take one ounce of small squares 
of salt pork, cook them slightly, add- 
ing an ounce of scraps of finely-minced, 
cooked roast beef, the same of ham, and 
a pinch of chopped parsley; stir in a 
tablespoon of stewed tomato, strained, 
a tablespoon of bread crumbs; season 
with a pinch of pepper and a third of 
a pinch of salt. Make a plain omelet 
of 12 eggs,the whites beaten very stiff, 
separately from the yolks, salt to taste, 
and a tablespoon of milk added gradu- 
ally. Place eggs on a hot spider 
scantily greased with butter, fold up one 
edge, fill it with preparation, fold over 
other side, and serve. 

BREAD CRUMBS. 

Never allow yourself to think or allow 
your servant to think that you can affo.d 
to waste a crumb of good bread or any- 
thing-else. Cold bits if daintily saved 
may be made into the most tempting 
dishes. To the French must be given 
the credit of teaching the rest of the 
world the art of making over dishes. 

As soon as the semi-weekly baking is 
over and the new supply of bread has 
cooled, every scrap of the old bread should 
be removed from the bread box, the box 
wiped out, and once a month scalded out 
and thoroughly dried before the new 
bread is put in it. The large pieces may 
be cut into diamond or heart shaped 
pieces to be used in decorating stewed 
chicken and other dishes, .Ail of the 
pieces, large and small, must be roasted 
till every bit of moisture is gone. Some 
housewives keep these bits in a chcese 
cloth bag so that the air can pass to 
them freely. While the large pieces, 
as half a loaf, are most profitably used in 
dressing or for toast, the crust is usually 
pared off and is put with the crumbs. 
These are invaluable to th» cook, as aside 
from the puddings and cakes they help 
to make, they are especially needed to 
bread chops, fish, and croquets. 

If you would know how delicious a 
bread pudding may be, take a cup of 
these bread crumbs, pour a quart of 
boiling milk over them and let them 
stand for two hours, until the crumbs 
have become thoroughly soaked out in 
the milk. Pass the milk and bread 
crumbs through a colander, then add 
the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, a 
scant cup of sugar, a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and the grated rind of a 
lemon, using only the thin, yellow skin 
on the outside. at all the ingredients 
well together and bake the pudding in 
little custard cups, or in a large pudding- 
dish set in a pan of boiling water. 
When the pudding is baked, spread a 
layer of currant jelly over it. In order 
to do this successfully, the jelly must be 
melted in a little water and spread over 
the pudding when the latter has cooled 
a littl. Now make a meringue of the 
whites of the four eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth, with a scant cup of powdered 
sugar and the juice of a lemon. Heap 
the meringue over the pudding, covering 
it with irregular hillocks. Put it in a 
slow oven, where it will become slightly 
browned in 20 minutes. Serve it when 
cold with a sauce of sweetened cream. 

If you wish a hot bread pudding, take 
a half pound of these dried bread crumbs, 
pour about a quart of scalding hot milk 
over them, and let them swell for two or 
three hours. When they are cold, add 
a quarter of a pound of beef marrow, 
chopped fine, or if this is not convenient, 
a quarter of a pound of the best kidney 
suet, also chopped fine. Add six eggs, 
well beaten but not separated, half a 
pound of raisins, stoned, half a pound of 
currants, half a pound of sugar, and 
three ounces of citron, cut in shreds. 
Beat all these ingredients well together 
and mix in a cup a tablespoonful of 
mace, one of cloves, a tablespoonful of 
cinnamon and a grated nutmeg. Bake 
the pudding for two hours in a slow 
oven and serve it hot with a rich sauce 
made of butter and sugar creamed and 
seasoned with lemon or nutmeg. 

CHARTREUSE OF FOWL. 

This dish takes its name from the 
French monastery, where it is supposed 
first to have been eaten. Take two 
small fowls, squabs, goslins, partridges, or 
broilers, and after singeing, drawing, 
and washing thoroughly inside and out, 
dredge slightly with salt, rub butter over 
the breast, and put in a quick oven to 
roast for 10 minutes. 

Have ready a young cabbage which 
has been plunged into scalding water 
and allowed to boil for five minutes. 
Cut this into quarters and take out the 
center and fold the leaves around the 
birds. Pour into the dish in which you 
have placed them the broth from the 
dripping pan in which they were 
roasted a pint of beef steck, add a 
carrot, an onion, three liberal slices of 
salt pork, with ealt and pepper to taste. 
Let them cook in the oven one hour in 
a covered dish. 

To make the chartreuse, take a smooth 
dish, a tin pail will do; butter the bot- 
tom and sides and cover the bottom 
with slices of turnips which have been 
cooked separately and some of the 
pieces of carrot that have been cooked 
with the birds. Put over these a layer 
of the cooked cabbage and a layer of 
the boned fowl, and so on alternate 
layers of cabbage and fowl till the mold 
is full. Place the pork on top, then 
press down sufficiently to admit of 
another layer of cabbage. Place in a 
moderate oven with the door open for 
20 minutes and then turn from mold 


THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S 


DEPARTMENT. 


We offer below a large fesort usef 
articles for the special ee He ul 
readers. In the prevaration of thig } 
had in view particularly the wante 
women. In making up the assortment 
have expended a great deal of time and 
in the examination of the largest stoo 

oods in the New York market. We have thus 

en able to secure many things not te 
found at all in our country stores, and in 
cases we have aimed to save our patrons as 
least 40 per cent. upon retail prices for the same 
class of goods. 

Everything here offered will be found to be of 
the very best quality and of he rreatest value 
for the respective prices given. It will 
noticed that we have gtven the price and 
age separate in the cuske of everything sent 
mail. In those cases where postage ig 
named, articles will be sent Ly express to 
nearest express office, except where it is 
* postpaid,” 


LADIES’ BLAZER SUIT. 


Just the Thing for Travel« 
ing. 


We have just arrange for aline of Ladieg’ Blaser 
Suits in flannel and serge, either dark blue or black, 
This suit is well made and consists of sxirt, jack 
and girdie. The jacket has well seams whicb give! 
an elegant effect. Sizes, 32 to 42, bust measurement. 
We can furnish th 8 suit as follows: 

No. 148—Navy blue or black flanne’ suit......... 65.35 

No. 144—Navy blue or black serge suit........... §7.5@ 

No, 148—Navy blue or black s!orm serge suit. $8.75 

The pos'age on either of the above ts 49 cen 
which amount please send with your order. Or, wi 
will send suit by express, the charges to be paid by 
you. 


WAISTS FOR BLAZER OR 
ETON SUITS. 


IN ALL TEXTURES AND PRICES. 


No. 1050—In fine polka cot sateen, double plaited 
ruffie down the front, in light and navy blue..... 91.59 

No. 830—Finest colored lawn, finished with shirred 
ruffle around the neck and down the front, light blue, 
pink, and navy Iii iccsndasiessiessniniekutendbindicenincnseeananial 

No. 6—Silk waist, neatly-finished ruffle down the 
front. bishop sleeves. This is made in changeable 
silk, in siate, electric blue, golden brown, navy blue, 
and red 93. 

No. 1033 —Striped cambric, double plaited ru 
down the frent and narrow piaited ruffle around cgj- 
lar and cuffs; white, with grayish-blue stripe.... OR. 

N ». 1086—-Campbvic waist in fast colors, plaited y 

No. 1047—Of the best percale, double box ted 
down the b..ck and front, in varieties of colors... 

No. 1525—Japanese silk, lined with percaline, t{imm- 
ed with three rutiles around the neck. Full 80 
as to be worn with any skirt; belt of same. card 
pal, with black pin heads, or navy blue or wih 
white dots 98 

Postage on each 10 cents extra, 


THE ETON JACKET SUIT 
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’ : ladies espe 
is just out, stylish and becoming to youn: In 
clslly. yp bee for outings. It consists pet on 
skirt, and pointed girdle. It is well made an 4 
t may be had in black or biue in flanne 
in any size from 32 to 43 inches bust measure, 


= subscriber at the following 


It will be furnished to any 
io ‘\45—Navy blue or black Eton suit nt 
BOD ascsee covcsececscevscececsecnsversraseooessscenve senenenssseeseneene x 
No.147—Navy blue or black Eton sult ofserge 97.50 
No. 149—Navy blue or black Eton suitol ere 
BOT EO.....seeecssecseesssessesessesnsen ansnnusnnensers a 


Posiage 49 cents extra; ox, if sent by express, the re 








and serve.—SARAH GODING. 
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AMATEUR DUCK RAISING. 


How the Ducklings Should be Pat- 
tened and Prepared for Market. 
VIL. 

The first day I do not give any water ; 
the second day, and from that time, 
water is furnished them in galvanized 
iron tanks that, inverted in tin plates, 
allows them the water they need and no 
more. Some such ‘contrivance is abso- 
itely necessary, for with an open drink- 

- vessel they will get completely 
drenched, slop the water all over the 
-on, and besmear themselves with filth. 
After the third day TF feed three parts 
eal, by bulk, to one part bra, thor- 
rhily sealded. At the fifth day I be- 
vin their regular feed of two parts 
Indian meal to’ one part bran. From 
the second day they have had chopped 
cabbage, chopped green rye or grass at 
every feed. On the sixth day I begin 
to feed a teacupful of beef scraps that 
have been well sealded and soaked for 
“4 hours. I gradually increase the pro- 
portion of scraps until at the 10th day 
| am feeding 10 or 12 per cent. Boiled 
vegetables can now be used at dis- 
cretion, but I usually mix them with an 
equal amount of meal and bran, equal 

arts. 

Every third day after the eighth I add 
one-half pint of bone meal to every pail 
of feed in the morning. When 10 days 
old, if mild weather, or 14 days, if cold, 
you can safely drive them into division 
2. And now comes their great ad- 
vaniage over chicks. Two hundred 
ducklings can safely be left alone with- 
out artificial heat, for they never kill 
each other by “huddling.” They have 
a tendency at this age to plaster their 
heads and necks with feed, often filling 
their eyes in so much that these organs 
become very sore. I remedy this by al- 
lowing them on very mild days to have 
a shallow pan of water, about one inch 
in depth. In this they will bathe with 
beneficial results, but must never be left 
at the time, or some may be drenched 
und chilled. If the weather is cold do 
not try the bath, but wash the affected 
eyes with a damp rag, and then moisten 
with sweet oil. From the third day to 
the 35th ducklings should be fed once 
intwohours. From the 35th to the 45th, 
once in three hours. The remaining 
time to the 65th day, three times a day. 
You must be very punctual and very 
regular. You should not, if possible, vary 
a minute from the regular time, for 
gorman<izers as they are, it takes but 
little to unsettle their appetites, and this 
point must be strictly heeded. Never 
allow a particle of food to remain before 
them after they have finished eating. 

Often ducklings in their eagerness for 
food, when first given them, will trample 
with their broad feet and “spat” the 
dough into a hard, level mass. When 
this occurs, owing to the peculiar for- 
mation of their bills they cannot obtain 
any more feed, and will walk away ap- 
parently satisfied ; but if you will take a 
stick and immediately serape the boards, 
giving the dough a rough, uneven ap- 
pearance, the ducklings will again “ fall 
to.” Continue this as long as you see 
that it is necessary, and even after that 
| have found that they will continue to 
feed from your hand or a paddle long 
atter they have refused that which is on 
the boards. Here, then, is a great secret 
in feeding ducklings. As long as their 
appetites is good, ravenous in fact, you 
may assure yourself that all is going 
well ; hut the very instant their appetites 
fail, then look out. Consider yon can 
put two or three pounds on a duckling 
in twice as many days. Consider again 
that he can as readily lose that number 
of pounds if not rightly tended. 

As your price in the market depends 
Wholly upon the size and fatness of your 
ducklings, it is a matter of some moment 
t) you if out of 70 days required for his 
growth there have been several in 
which he has had no appetite. About 
ieathering time your ducklings will 
evince a decided uneasiness as night ap- 
proaches. The least unusual thing will 
put the whole flock in a panic, and they 
will often “row” around all night. 
Always light and hang up a lantern 
before dark, or you will frighten the 
“wits” out of the birds The 40th day 
begin to increase the amount of meal and 
decrease the amount of bran until by 
the 50th day you should be feeding clear 
meal, with 15 per cent. beef scraps, and 
every third day one-half pint of bone 
ical to every pail of feed, with green 
lood but once a day. 

A chicken’s flesh should be yellow; 
a duckling’s, on the contrary, should 
be white meated. For that reason it 
must not have green food but once a day 
when fattening. Your ducklings have 
How been for some time, of course, in 
“ivision three. About the 60th day it 
becomes hecessary that the largest ones 
shall “ quack their last quack,” so that 
the flock may all bein the market be- 
tore they are nine and a half weeks old; 
for then the pin feathers will start, they 
will grow poor and be unfit to eat. Se- 
lect the best looking birds, disturbing 
the flock as little as possible, always 
handling them by the neck and never 

® leg or wing. If they are too 
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seat yourself, holding it between your 
knees, with the left elbow on its back 
and the thumb and forefinger grasping 
lower mandible, the ends of each being 
inserted just enough to hold the bill 
open. Advance a sbarp-pointed knife 
down the throat until just a trifle back 
of and under the eyes. Make a quick, 
sweeping cut across. If this is properly 
done, the bird will not even wince. 
Now grasp the upper mandible with the 
right hand, legs with the left; lower the 
head and allow it to bleed “well out.” 
Be sure that it has done this, or blood 
will follow the feathers and the carcass 
will be worthless. 

When the blood stops flowing strike 
a smart blow on the head with a “billy.” 
If there is no expert near you, you 
must do your own picking. An expert 
will pick over_100 ducks in a day. You, 
probably, will have to be satisfied if you 
pick less. Save the body feathers and 
down; spread them in an airy room, 
leaving them there for a number of 
weeks, and occasionally turning them 
like hay. I pick off a good share of 
the body feathers first, then remove the 
rest and the down by holding the skin 
tight with the forefinger and thumb 
spread apart with one hand, while with 
the other I roll the thumb over the end 
of the forefinger with a quick, snapping 
motion, allowing it to slide up the finger 
at the same time. Pick half way up 
the neck and leave feathers on the tips 
of the wings Tie a piece of twine 
around the bird, confining the wings 
smoothly against body, then throw it 
into a tub of ice water to cool off and 
harden up for market. 

The season of the year is not the only 
thing that governs the price of poultry 
in the market. You must build your- 
self a first-class reputation as a shipper. 
You cannot afford to do otherwise, if 
you intend continuing in business. 

Vhen such a reputation has become 
firmly established there will be a call 
for your products. One man who has 
been successful says: “Some will say 
that everybody is going into poultry, 
but don’t be afraid of that. There is 
always plenty of room at the top for all 
of us) What you should strive to do is 
to raise a better quality of goods than 
your competitors, and then you will 
have more. Work up a reputation for 
yourself, for always have the best, and 
your customers will come to you instead 
of your seeking a market for your 
goods.” Poultry should always be 
sorted and properly graded, each quality 
by itself. A few pairs of fowls out of 
condition mixed with choice, dressed 
poultry will invariably have its effect 
on the better birds. 

[The End.] 


Poultry Briefs. 


The Guinea fowl is of inestimable 
value to the poultry keeper who has 
trouble from the intrusion of hawks about 
his premises. A Guinea will drive the 
largest hawk away, even attacking it 
with no thought of harm, and their pe- 
culiar chattering when danger of any 
kind approaches foils all attempts of 
thieving birds, animals, or human beings. 
Try them. 

The climate of middle Tennessee, 
where I am now located, affords a grand 
opportunity for poultry keeping, because 
the Winters are so very mild, six weeks 
being the limit, and zero weather when 
it does come lasts but a few hours, or a 
day at the farthest. Eggs and poultry 
can be produced all Winter long, when 

rices in our Northern markets are at 
Ligh-aatee mark. There are many good 
opportunities to make poultry raising 
profitable here to an_ enterprising 


person. 

Eggs have this month sold down to 
seven cents in this Southern market; 
these, however, the farmer disposed of to 
a dealer, the retail price being 10 cents. 
There are opportunities of making hand- 
some profits in buying up eggs and plac- 
ing them in cold storage for higher 
prices, Thousands of dozens go North 
each week from this State to the packing 
houses in Cincinnati and Chicago, where 
by skilful packing they keep until prices 
advance and good returns on the original 
investment isobtained. There are hand- 
some profits in this branch of the egg 
business. 

The fright a hen will display when a 
snake shows itself is really amusing. 
She tries to attack it, timidly, making 
such a fuss about it that it frightens the 
snake about as much as anyone, and it 
gets out of the way as quickly as it 
can, seldom if ever attacking its 
frightened victim, although at one swal- 
low some of the young chicks may dis- 
appear, making a meal for the hideous 
reptile. Snakes like eggs also, and will 
suck them at every opportunity.—C., 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


To Break Sitting Hens. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: Seeing s0 
many questions asked and answered in your 
valiable paper, I take the liberty of asking 
what is the best, easiest, and surest way of 
breaking hens from sitting?—EDWAaRD May- 
ERS, San Antonio, Tex. 


It seems to us that everyone has a 
method of their own to prevent hens 
from sitting, but the one which bihs had the 











* rolly-poly,” lumps just between and 
ck of the legs, the bird is fat and 
fit to kill. It will require some practice | 
re you will be an expert in this 
» Do not hang the bird us, but 
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besi results is the confining of the broody 
hens in a yard with a cockerel alone for 
company. ‘n a few days the hen will 
have given up her broody inclinations.— 


SUMMER POULTRY POINTS. 


Trixie Tells How the Fowls Should be 
Treated in Warm Weather. 


Evrror American Farmer: Poul- 
try needs special management in warm 
weather as well as in cold; the same care 
in Sumnier as given in Winter will al- 
ways result in loss. 

We should feed corn and corn meal 
abundantly in cold weather. It is heal- 
ing, has a tendency to heat up the blood; 
hence its appropriateness as a Winter 
food. In warm weather the blood is 
already too hot, and we must so feed as 
to keep the temperature of our fowls’ 
bodies as low as possible ; therefore, corn 


Summer. 

Ground oats and wheat bran should 
constitute our main warm weather ration. 
If mixed with milk so much the better, 
but be sure and mix it up dry enough to 
crumble readily between the thumb and 
finger. Soft and sloppy food should 
never be given fowls at any age, and it 
is specially injurious when fed™ to young 
chicks, 

Give them plenty of fresh water for 
drink, and don’t neglect to keep the 
drinking vessels clean and sweet. Sour 
drinking vessels and impure drinking 
water are the cause of nine-tenths of the 
diseases of the poultry yard. If you 
have any milk give your fowls some 
daily ; any kind, be it sweet, sour, clab- 
ber, or buttermilk. It is valuable for 
poultry, especially the young chicks and 
aying hens. 

Shade is as essential in Midsummer as is 
a warm house in Midwinter. Plant morn- 
ing glory, squash, gourd or grapevines 
upon one side of your yards, and train 
them so as to form an*arbor. It will be 
highly appreciated by your fowls. Or 
you may make a shed by laying a few 
poles across your yard and covering 
them with weeds and grass. 

Trees in the yards are a great benefit 
by furnishing shade, and there is no 
reason why the poultryman should not 
secure a good crop of fruit upon the 
ground he devotes to bis poultry. The 
poultry yard is a fine place in which to 
plant plum trees. If you have not al- 
ready done so, don’t let another planting 
season pass by without filling your yards 
with fruit trees. 

If your fowls are kept in close con- 
finement, as they must be during the 
breeding season, you should give them 
green food daily. An easy and good 
way to do this is to spade up one-half of 
the yard and sow it in some kind of 
grain, fencing the hens off of it until it 
is about two inches high, when you 
should turn them upon it and sow the 
remainder of the yard. By the 
time that the first is consumed the other 
will be ready for them, when the first 
should be again sown, and continue as 
long as they are kept in confinement. 

The worst enemy of the poultryman 
in Summer is the louse. Be as vigilant 
as a Paris detective, lice will appear in 
our houses some time during the season, 
and the careless and lazy poultryman 
soon finds his flocks literally eaten up by 
this pest. Cholera is frequently accused 
of killing off our fowls, when, in fact, it 
is nothing but lice that is causing the 
sad havoc in our yards. , 

When lice appear we must get at 
them at once, and not leave a stone un- 
turned until we have conquered, and not 
one is left to mourn for its departed 
kindred. It matters not what we use to 
this end, so that it is practical and 
effective; but I’ll give you my favorite 
mode of procedure; perhaps it may be 
new to some of you. 

Take a common flour dredge and fill 
it with some good insecticide (I prefer 
the carbolic insect powder), catch each 
and dust them completely, turning the 
feathers back with the hand, so as to be 
sure of getting some of the powder upon 
each feather. Remove the fowls after 
thus dusting to new quarters, not infested 
with lice, and gather up all the litter 
upon the floor and burn it up, then close 
the house up tight, get an iron pot, place 
it in the house, build a fire in the pot, 
pour three or four pounds of sulphur 
upon this fire, beat a hasty retreat, closing 
the door after you. Leave the house 
closed up 24 hours. Open, air, and give 
the entire inside a good coat of white- 
wash, forcing the whitewash into every 
crack and crevice. Burn all the old 
nests, saturate the nest boxes outside and 
in with kerosene oil and make new nests. 
If you can get some tobacco stems build 
your nests upon them. If these are not 
available, then mix a quantity of sulphur 
or insect powder through the straw of 
which the nest is made. Remove the 
roosts and swab them with kerosene, 
getting as much upon them as possible, 
then touch a lighted match to them. 
The kerosene will kill the lice, and by 
burning it off you do not run the risk of 
the kerosene making the feet of your 
fowls sore, as it frequently does when 
liberally used upon the roosts. 

Sprinkle the floor with diluted car- 
bolic acid, remove the droppings often, 
and sprinkle the carbolic acid under the 
roosts after removing them. Before re- 
turning the fowls examine each one 
closely, and if you discover a single 
louse that has escaped death dust each 
one again with the insect powder. If 
you have done your work well you are 
now rid of the pests, and all that now 
remains for you to do is to use white- 
wash liberally every week or two and 
proceed as often as you did in the first 
place with the roosts. All this takes a 
good deal of labor, but it is the surest 
way I’ve ever yet found to exterminate 
and while our fowls are in- 
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should be fed very sparingly in the 


Can We Grow, Our Own Sugar. 
The people of the United States con- 
sume at least 2 million and a-half tons 
of sugar every years At present not 
more than 10 perj@@n@' of that amourt 
is produced within our own territory. 
Cuba produces abjut’ 900,000 tons of 
cane sugar. Germany: produces 1,200- 
000 tons of beet sigur, and other Euro- 
pean countries as much more. The to- 
tal sugar product of the world is a little 
over six million tons. .,“{he world’s con- 
sumption of sugaris rapidly outrunning 
the production. Im three years™it has 
increased 1,083,000\tons, an average of 
361,000 tons per year. Last year the 
consumption was 6,289,000 tons, and if 
this year shows the usual increase the 
consumption will be 6,650,000 tons. 
Careful statisticians, however, have es- 
timated this year’s probable crop at only 
6,160,000 tons, of which 3,400,000 tous 
are produced from beets and 2,760,000 
tons from cane. It is evident, therefore, 
that unless there is soon a large increase 
in sugar production the demand will 
largely exceed the supply. 

The production of sugar from beets 
was first begun in France in 1811, un- 
der the auspices and direction of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.. It is only within 
the last 30 years, however, that beets 
have rivaled and finally surpassed cane 
as sugar producers. At present conti- 
nental Europe not only grows its own 
sugar, but also exports largely, princi- 
pay to the United States, which is, 

th absolutely and in proportion to 
population, by far the greatest sugar 
consuming country in the world. If 
Europe can produce her own sugar, 
why cannot the Unit-4 States do the 
same thing? It has been found by ex- 
periment that the beets in Germany 
produce from 8 to 10 per cent. of sac- 
charine matter, and at the latter figure 
their cultivation is exceedingly profit- 
able. 

It has been demonstrated that in the 
vast dry upland plains of our Western 
country, where the sun is almost always 
shining, and where the amount of moist- 
ure can be regulated by irrigation, the 
beets will produce at least 18 per cent. 
of saccharine matter, and it is fair to 
ptesume that with proper selection of 
seed and proper cultivation the percent- 
age could be raised at least to 20. The 
raising of beets for this purpose has 
only lately been begun in the United 
States, but the concerns that are now 
operating are understood to be making 
some return upon the capital invested. 

If Europe, with:its limited area and its 
partially worn-out soil, can raise sugar 
for its own constimption, certainly this 
country, with it¢ almost limitless ex- 
panse of cultivable lands not yet fully 
in use and with its virgin soil and its 
happier climatic conditions, ought to be 
able to raise more sugar than Europe. 
There is here an opportunity for capital 
that is not often’ presented. The cane 
sugar supply has about’ reached its limit. 
The demand is already in excess of the 
supply in sight. «4. o 





Roaches in Brazil. 


People who do not like cockroaches 
had better not visit Brazil. In that 
country they are found in such swarms 
as to amount to a plague. Wherever 
wall paper is used they soon eat it off in 
unsightly patches, seeking to get at the 
paste beneath. A correspondent writes 
to the Department of Agriculture that 
at Corumba, on the upper Paraguay, he 
came across these creatures in a new 
role. He says: ; 

“In the house where we stayed there 
were nearly a dozen children, and all of 
them had their eyelashes more or less 
eaten off by cockroaches, a large brown 
species, which is one of the commonest 
throughout Brazil. The lashes were 
bitten off irregularly, in some places 
quite close to the lids. Like most Bra- 
zilians, these children had very long, 
black eyelashes, and their appearance, 
thus defaced, was odd enough. The 
trouble was confined to young people, I 
suppose, because they are heavy sleepers 
and do not disturb the insects at work. 
My wife and I sometimes brushed 
roaches from our faces at night, but 
thought nothing more of the matter. 
The roaches also bite off sleeping per- 
sons’ toe nails, The Brazilians en- 
courage large spiders to live in their 
dwellings, because they tend to drive 
away the roaches.” 


-— 


A New Oure for Diphtheria. 

The French physicians are having 
wonderful success in treating diphtheria 
with petroleum. They swab the throat 
with it. The treatment presents little 
difficulty or danger. The swabbing is 
done every hour or two hours, according 
to the thickness of the membranes, which 
become, as it were, diluted under the 
action of the petroleum. The brush, 
after being dipped in the petroleum, 
should be shaken fo prevent any dro 
falling into the respiratory chann 
The patients experience relief from the 
very first application. The disagreeable 
taste of mod ae remains for a few 
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crop in southern Chester County, and 
in Cecil County, Ma. The bug eats the 
talk clean to the roots 
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THE MARKETS. 
Review of the Fortnight. 


FE en eS 
THE TONE OF THE WOOL MARKET. 

Justice, Bateman & Co.’s circular says: Wool 
is dull; prices are weak, and in buyers’ favor. 
Manufacturers are buying only for imme- 
diate wants. The recent decline has quick- 
ened the demand to some extent Although 
quotations are not materially changed the 
average is a shade lower than last week. 
The accumulation of supplies in Eastern cities 
is checked by the fact that commission houses 
ean only make advances on the bases of the 
probable value of wool in case duties are re- 
moved, so that eash advances, freight, and 
charges will not exceed the probable price of 
wool in case the free wool level is reached. 
The declining tendency of prices heretofore 
the greatest on low grades is now less pro- 
nounced, as they have already fallen very 
near to the London price (without duty), if 
due allowance be made for ocean freight and 
buying commissions, together with the possi- 
ble effect upon foreign prices of an increased 
demand from this side. On Merino grades 
the tendency is still strongly against sellers, 
and the belief prevails that nothing can arrest 
the downward course of the market in the 
direetion of free wool, except some official 
declaration that present wool duties will not be 
interfered with. 

The demand for mens’ wear, woolens, has 
greatly fallen off. Buyers are not disposed to 
commit themselves to anything but small 
orders. Duplicate orders come forward with 
unusual slowness; while rejections of delivered 
goods an< cancellations of previous orders are 
disagreeably prominent. More reports of 
closing mills or “Jaying off’’ of part of the 
looms come to hand as manufacturers run out 
of orders. None of them deem it safe to pro- 
duce goods to lay in as stock. Business in 
dress goods is hardly better than men’s wear. 
Thus the chances of a lower tariff on foreign 
woolens are now being seriously taken into 
consideration by the clothiers, which isnot to 
be wondered at, as they ure already being ap- 
proached by salesmen from foreign houses 
with offers of goods on a lower tariff basis; 
that is, offers that provide for a reduction in 
the tariff. Uncertainty as to the future ex- 
plains the general hesitancy to place orders 
for woolens, which reacts to an unusual de- 
gree on the wool market. 


Wool. 


Boston, June 26.—There are no new features 
to report in the market this week. Trade is 
dull and the situation is very wunstistnstery. 
Manufacturers are fairly well represented in 
the market, but they are purchasing only in 
small lots, and in some cases are buying onl 
sample bays. Values are nominally unchange 
although at the same time it is difficult to yive 
reliable quotations. Wool is selling for what it 
brings and that prices are merely on a nominal 
basis. The receipts continue large, but show a 
falling off as compared with last yeyr. There is 
no disposition on the part of the holders to force 
woo! forsale, as that would indicate more weak- 
ness on their part and send prices even lower 
than they are now. There is but little wool 
owned here by dealers, as most of the arrivals 
have been on consignment. {in some cases com- 
mission merchants who are well supplied with 
wool are refusing to receive any wool on con- 
signment even from old customers. 

There is very little doing in the interior 
markets. In Ohio there is no buying in the 
choice sections, where 22a23 is being asked by 
farmers, and only a moderate trade is reported 
in other sections at 20, as these figures are con- 
sidered too high for a profit at the seaboard. 
Prices are also too high in Michigan, although 
farmers are reported as willing to sell. There 
area very few buyers there. 5 Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois holders are asking 21, with 
Eastern buyers a for lower prices, 
many claiming that 19 high enough to pay. 
T: ere is nothing new to report in the Texas 
murkets. At all points stocks have accumu- 
luted, and as buyers are few, sales are small. 
In Utah farmers are asking 12415, but notmany 
buyers are found at these figures. In fact, buy- 
ers ure scarce, and wool is accumulating at all 
points very rapidly. In Montana the clip has 
commenced to move, the bulk of the shipments 
being on consigment. The San Francisco mar- 
ket is duli and unchanged. 

There is no change to report in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania fleeces. Prices are nominally the 
same, xs the sules are not large enough to form 
a basis for quotations. For straight XX wool 
25 is the average asking price, with X at about 
24 “— pound. Dealers are asking 22a23 for 
Michigan X wools, with limited sules. There is 
no chunge in washed combings aud delaines. 
A small jot of fancy, unwashed delaine sold at 
21. Unwashed combings are quiet and steady at 
prices lust quoted. Good sales of unwashed and 
unmerchantable fleeces have been made at 
prices ranging from lja per pound. 

A fair amount of territory wool has been sold, 
but sales bave only been made at low prices, 
which have taken a wide range. Fine wool on 
a scoured basis has sold at 48250. These are 
high prices, as choice fine Nevada and Utah 
wool bas sold at 46a47}, while other sales of fine 
wool have been made at 42}a43 per pound. 
Medium wools are nominal, at about 40 scoured. 
The market price for flue medium is about the 
same as for line wools. New California Spring 
wuols are very dull. The average scoured price 
is 45 per pound, Texas wools sell at about the 
same price, and are not very active. Pulled 
wools ure steady, having a slow sale. Good 
supers sell at prices ranging from 30a33 per 
pound, 

Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—No. 1 fleece 
28029; X and X and above, 3a24; XX and X 
and above, 26. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, etc,—Michigan X, 22a23; 
Michigan No. 1, 27; New York, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont X, 21a22; New York an 
Hampshire No. 1, 26. 

Combing—Kentucky and Maine ¢ blood, 21 
Kentucky and Maine ¢ blood, 21a22; Indiana an 
Missouri } blood, 20a21; Indiana and Missouri $ 
biood, Wa2!; No. 1 Ohio, 30; No. 2 Ohio, 28; No. 1 
Michigan, 29: No. 2 Michigan, 27. 

Veluine wools—Ohio, 26; Michigan fine, 24. 

Territory wools—Montana fine, 10al4; Mon- 
tana flue medium, 12al6; Montana No. 2 me- 
dium, l5al7; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado fine, 
10al4; Wyoming, Utah, and polorado medium, 
12al6; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorade No.2 me- 
dium, bali. 

Southern Clothing Wools — Georgia, 20a22, 
nominai; Kentucky and Maine 3-blood clothing 
21; Missouri and Indiana, 20a271; Kentucky an 
Maine {-biood clothing, 21; Missouri and Indi- 
ana, 20a21. 

Texas and Southern Wools—Texas Spring 
medium (12 months), 15al8; Texas Spring fine, 
12a18; Texas Spring fine (six to eight months), 
12a16; Texas Spring medium six to eight 
months), 14a16; Texas Fall, nominal. 

Kansas and Nebraska Woole—Fine, 10a12; me- 
dium, ]4a16; curpet, 12a13. 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Wools—Ohio 
and Michigan fine unwashed, l4al7; Ohio and 
Pennsylvania unmerchantable, 17al9; Michi- 

an unmerchantable, 17a18; fat sheep, fine, l4a 
fs: do, medium, 20a22. 

ulled Wools, Scoured Basis—A super, 45a47; 
B super, 37242; C super, 28a32; extras and fine A 
super, 50a56; fine combing pulled, 45247; de- 
laine, 50a64. 

California Voce tris northern, 16a20; 
middle county Spring, 14a16; Southern defectiy 
llal4; free northern Vall, 15al8; Southern do, 1 
al4; defective, 9all. 

Oregon Wools—Eastern, fair, 10al4; choice, 15 
al6; valley nominal, 1éa21. 

Australian Wools, Scoured Basis—Combing, 
super, 72; do, good, 67a70; do, average, 63867; 
clothing, 60a65; crossbred, fine, nominal, 60; 
do, medium, 55a56; Queensland combing, 5Bad2; 
do, clothing, 60a62; lamb’s wool, 60a72, 


Cotton. 


BALTIMORE, June 28.—Cotton nominal; mid 
dling, 5+. 

New ORLEANS, June 28.—Futures, steady; 
sales, 18.100; June, blank; July, 7.44; August, 
7.44; September, 7.54; October, 7.64; November, 
7.71; December, 7.78; January, 7.2; February, 


New Yor«k, June 28.—A slight advance itn 
Liverpool, covering of shorts, and supportin, 
orders gave steadiness to the market in spite o 
a further decline in silver, , > money, and re- 

orts of bank failures at the West and some 

usiness difficulties in this city, Some of the 
operators are disposed to hold oft and see what 
efeot the action of the Indian Government in 
regard to silver will have on the trade of Man- 
chester before engaging in very extensive vent- 
ures on each side of the market. Manchester 
merchants themselves appear to be rather puz- 
zled ag to what will be the ultimate result, 
Prices advanced one to three —, closin, 
steady, with sales of 113,100 bales. Liver 
advanced one to one anda half points, closing 
steady, with spot sales of 10,000 bales. In Man- 
chester yarns were quiet and steady and cloths 
dull but steady. New Orleans declined six to 
seven points, but rallied. Spot cotton here was 
steady’ and unchanged at 7 15-16 for middling 


uplan with sales of 235 bales for spinni 
ona a speculation. The receipts at the ports 
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were bales, against 1,781 this day last week 
and last roe No exports. There was a 
decline of 1-16 to 4 at five of the Southern 
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Grain. 


Cui1caao, June 28.—Brilliant weather and the 
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St. Louis, while the buying was slow 


A WATCH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, SI.65. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Gan Secure them Anywhere Else, 








THE FACR. 


find that they cannot be 


DESCRIPTION 


It is suitable to carry in the et or to 
To save the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold. This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail in the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this premium combination te 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in eur proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery ef the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, 


once, 


and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost ef postage and wrapping. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


In order to pnt THe AmEnIcAN FARM 
at the top of the list in nnmber of ee 
we have secured sole control of the output 
an American watch factory, which we wil 
dispose of within the next thirty days at leas 
than cost. 


This statement does not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension ef a subscription list te 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the exe 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sul 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMER a@ 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THE AMERICAN 
FaRMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cemta. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


We first offered this great premium in onr issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 
chain, limiting the time te 30 days. The demand for them has come by thousands. We 
produced so cheaply as we had expected. We are, therefore, 
ebliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. It need only be wound 
once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent 
attachment showar in the cut of the works. The face, therefore, ‘need not be opened to set it, 
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Address at 





and cautious. The opening was about taf per 
bushel lower, ruled weaker, prices further de- 
clining § for July; + for September, held stead- 
ier, and the closing was $a from the bottom. 
The very favorable crop reports and large re- 
ceipts, together with the action of wheat, all 
tended to depress corn. The market at the 
close had lost Tale. Provisions are only slichtly 
changed from last night after many fluctua- 
tions within a moderate range. ade was on 
the whole light and spasmodic. , 

New YORK, June 28.—Wheat active; lower. 

No. 2 red, store and elevator, 70}; afloat, 7lia 
72}; f. o. b., Tl4a724; ungraded red, 68a724; No, 1 
hard, 754; No. 1 Northern, 70}; No. 2, 68$; No. 2 
Milwaukee, 68%. Options were active, weak. 
and fali lower on further trouble in financial 
circles at yn ey with local longs realiz- 
ing, foreigners selling, and weak Western mar- 
kets. September, July, and December most 
active, No. 2 red closing: June, 702; July, TUR; 
August, 733; September, 754; October, 774; De- 
cember, 80$. Corn quiet; # lower; weak; No. 2, 
474a48; elevator, 48}a49 afloat. Options were 
fairly active, wexk, and ja} lower; due to the 
weakness in wheat and at the West; September 
and August most active; June, 474; July, 473; 
August, 49; September, 494. Oats weak, at dal 
d lines fairly active; options fairly active; 
lower; June, Ses July, 344; August, 32; Sep- 
tember, 32. Bs prices, No. 2, 35a352; No. 2 
white, 38; No.2 Chicago, 36a86+; No. 3, 34; No. 3 
white, 37a37i; mixed Western, 35ja36}; white 
do., 3640424; white State, 3640474. 
BALTIMORE, June 28.—Wheat steady at de- 
cline; No. 2 red, spot, June and July, 65¢a684; 
August, 70¢a704; September, 724a724; steamer, 
No. 2, red, 644; receipts, 61,538; shipments, 20,060: 
stock, 849,825; sales, 233,000; milling wheat, by 
sumple, 6$a70. Cornu, easy mixed, spot, June, 
qriatth: July, 47$2474: August, 48ja48f; receipts, 
48,000; shipments, 17,148; stock, 818,337; sales, 97,- 
000; white corn, by sample, 58a59; yellow, do. do., 
50a50}. Oats quiet; No. 2, white Western, 40a4l; 
No. 2 mixed do., 3ia3i4. 

BuFrFALO, June 28.—Spring wheat quiet; No. 
1 Northern, 67}a67+. No other offerings. Win- 
ter wheat dull; No. 2 red, 68; No. 1 white, 70. 
Corn in good demand, easy; No. 2 yellow, 444; 
No. 8 do., 424. No. 2 corn, 43; No. 3 do. . 
Oats dull; No. 2 white, 36; No. 3, 45; No. 2, mix ‘ 
No. 5, 56. Canal freights: Wheat, 4; 


“tive Stock. 


Burrawo, N. Y., June 28.— Hogs — Market 
steady for good mediums and packers at 6.50a 
655; light grades fully 30 per cent, higher; sales 
at 6.80; roughs, 5.00a5.50. Sheep and lambs— 
Market dull, with hardly eneugs bese to quote; 
sales, few Kentucky lambs, 5.75a6.00, 

CnicaGco, June 28.—Cattle—good prime steers, 
4.8005.10; others, 3.50a4.25; ‘exans, 3.19a4.75; 
native cows, 3. .75; canners, 1.85a2.85, Ho 
Mixed and packers, 6.05a6.20; heavy, 6. . 30; 
light, 6.20, heep—Itece| pte, 11,000; shipments, 
2,800; natives, 3. .10; Texans, 4.25a4.40; Spring 
lambs, 3.5026.50. 

New York, June 23.—Poorest to best native 
corn-fed steers sold at 4.45a5.50; stillers at 4.60a 
5.35; Texans at 3.95a4.05; bulls and cows, 2.25a4.00; 
dressed beef firm at 7a8t per pound for native 
sides. Veals sold at 5.00a7.7 Ret 100 pounds; 
mixed lots, 5.00a6.25; butterm: calves, 4%e 

J 1; 


4.85. Sheep sold at 3.00a5.00; lambs, 
dressed muttons steady at 7#a9 per und; 
dressed lambs higher at 9a18. Hogs—Market 


lower, 6.20a6.765. 
Chicago Horse Market. 


CuicaGo, June %.—F. J. Berry & Co. report 
that the receipts of horses last week were light, 
but there were also few buyers and prices are a 
shade off. They quote: Streeters, 100; 1,100 
to 1,300-pound chunks, 85al40; oxpromera 150a 

; 1,500 to 1,700-pound drafters, 1902240. These 
prices are for horses five to elght years old, 
sound, well broken, and in good flesh, 


New York General Market. 


New York, June 2%.—Flour quiet, weak, Win- 
ter wheat, low grades, 1.05a2.45; do., fair to 
fancy, 2.45a3.45; do., patents, 3.40a4. Southern 
flour dull, weak; common to. fair extra, 2.10a 
3.10; good to choice do., 3.15a4.25. Rye flour 
quiet; steady; 3a3.25. Corn meal quiet, steady; 

ellow Western, 2.60a2.70. Rye dull, unchanged. 

arley malt dull, steady. Peas dull, Feed 
bran, 75a774; middlings, 80a85; rye feed, 80. 
liberal supply weak shipping, 70a75; good 

to choice, 80295. Hops steady, quict; State, 
Wool dull, unsettled; domestio fleece’ Saat 

ool dull, unse ; domestic fleece, 27222; 
pulled, 2%6a%7; Texas, 1ba20. Beef dull, steady; 
amily, 10a12; extra mess, 7.00a8.50. Cut meata, 
quiet, steady; pickled bellies, 12 pounds, at 13; 
pickled shoulders, 883; pickled hams, i2pa3, 

rd quiet, raaery estern steam closed at 
9.00 asked; city at 5. Optionssles none. June 
closed 9.85, nominal; July closed 9.85, nominal; 
September closed 10.50, asked; refined quiet, 

y; continent, 10.35; 5S. A,, 10.50; compound, 

8. Pork fair, demand steady; new mess, 19.0a 
.0. Butter firm, moderate demand; State 
ry, 1 ; do., creamery Western 
dairy, 15)a18; do., creamery; 17 factory, 
i owed Rigins, ae E may » ites “ 
ecse, quiet, s y. r demand, firm; 
Btate and Pennsylvania, ff bouth western, lota 
A estern, fresh, 16aléi; Western, per case, 
Tallow, fair demand, firm; city, 49048; 


175 hogsheads; coun 4fa5, as to quality. 
oll, better omens firm; erate, Sia 
: — otatoes active, firmer; Southern, 


ay ony Sc nmens, meaty: domestic, 
‘afr to extra, ; Japan, 4a. Peunuts quie 
faucy hand picked, 5ja6. Flex cood, 12 ee 





Straws. 

France is buying Irish horses for cay- 
alry use. 

South Carolina leads the world in 
phosphates. 

Cut the clover as soon as the first 
blossoms begin to turn, if wanted for 
siloing. 

In some parts of Russia the snow is 
preserved in great straw, sand, and ma- 
nure-covered heaps as a means of irrigat- 
ing the land during the Summer heat. 

There is in Arizona a natural bridge 
of pure chalcedony. A tree, which im 
primeval time fell across a chasm, be 
came embedded in the silt of some in- 
land sea and gradually passed through 
the stages of mineralization until now it 
is a mass of solid agate. 











FISHING OUTFITS. 
-_-— ---@ 
The season when every disciple of Izaak 
Walton prepareth for his Summer outing and 
panteth as the heart for cooling streams is now 


upon us. The paraphernalia necessary to & V& 
cation is never complete without a good fish 








ing tackle, and it is no fish story when Tas 
AMERICAN FARMER says it can supply its sub- 
scribers with a first-class fishing outfit at a 
lower figure than can be obtained elsewhere, 
Our offers are given | elow: 


Outfit No. 1. 

One three-piece, light color, nickel-mounted 
rod, with solid metal reel seat, ash butt and 
middle joint, lancewood Hip. corrugated hand 
grasp,and put up in muslin bag; one 35-yard 
nickel-plated reel; one 50-foot linen line; one 
float and one dozen hooks on gut snells. 

Price to subscribers, delivered free.... $2.50 


Outfit No. 2. 

Three-piece lancewood rod, in muslin bag; 
40-rod multiplying reel, with drag ; 50-foot linea 
—) — float, and one dozen hooks on g¢ 
sne 
Price to subscribers, delivered free 

Outfit No.3. 

Lancewood, three-piece rod, with extra ti 
put up in groove form and bag; nickel-pla 
multiplying reel, with balance handle and back- 
sliding click; 100 feet best quality linen line, and 
two-inch cork float; one dozen hooks on gut 
snelis and one box small sinkers. 

Delivered free 
Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. C. 


ART SQUARE FLOOR-COVERING. 


“ Floor-Covering as a Fine Art’ is the title 
a recent work by a well-known philosopher o: 
the esthetic school, and which is all very we 
as far as theory goes, for who is there that does 
not like a well-covered floor, and a nice, natty 
mat? But THE AMERICAN FARMER ye pe 
our philosopher points on the practical side 
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For $1.50 we will send a beautiful jute art 
square floor-covering, printed on Calcutta ju 
in fast colors, fringed at both ends, sire 6+x 
feet. There are three colors in the border, twe 
in the center, and all finely printed. Express 
ebarges must be by the subscribe 

Those wishing ulirger art 
feet, capable of covering an 
have it for $2.00. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Washington, D. @ 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C. JULY 1, 1893. 








makes evident is that a mixture of cot- 

















THE FENCE CORNER.| THE DAIRY. Te cand tae antevinck LE GENDER. leetecs oc ule’ ee bore vor > 
ee : =| = enced Rage food, pool to hae richly flavored and highly colo . All ‘RIGHT AWAY s22is:re: rca 
His Wants Were Few. Fats as a Basis, experiments conducted at the Maine Plucitings. ne gon tel op ty heater pase Feeacet gered bono goa Send 
Tramp—Please, mum, would ye be| ‘The influence of the composition of | Mir nuural Experiment Station. | The} | Currants snd gossdberriee are easily bellies, Wal: is the prenter yiclders and ot UY ee ee LUA, 
BO ~~ to let me have a needle and milk on the yield of cheese is receiving the effect of the feed on the quality of 7 pene: beet 2 iad finer flavored.—S. L. WaTx1ne, Grizzly When writing mention this paper. 
Mrs. Suburb—Well, yes, I can let| Dy.’ Ven toyin ef eee tet oe the butter noted during three periods. | a1 foreign grapes: az easily Winter | ~% “l GEO "i 
you have that. periment Station, ‘has made a study of The practical fact which the experiment | ,ijied. With a lithe: ion they Cucumber Culture. PATENT RGE E. LEMON, 


“Thankee, mum. Now, you'd oblige 
me wey much if you'll let me have a 
bit of cloth for patch.” 

“ Well, here is some.” 

“Thankee, mum, but it’s a different 
color from my travelin’ suit. Perhaps, 
mum, you could spare me some of your 
husband’s old clothes that this patch 
will match.” 

“Well, I declare! Tl give you an 
old suit, however. Here it is.” 

“Thankee, mum. I see it’s a little 
large, mum, but if you'll kindly furnish 
me with a square meal, mebby I can 
fill it out.”"—New York Weekly. 


The Missing Link. 

Little Edith had just been to church 
for the first time. 

“And what did you think of it?” 
asked her mother. 

“TI didn’t like the organ very well,” 
she replied. 

“Why not?” 

“°Tause there wasn’t any 
with it.”—Harvard Lampoon. 





monkey 





Higher Degree. 





Dressmaker—Do you wish to wear 
second mourning, Mrs. Marrymuch. 
a Widow—No it’s my fourth hus- 

d. 





Her Mistake. 


“Well,” queried the Third street 
woman as she opened the side door 
about an inch and peerd at the man on 

the steps. 

* “You are making a sad mistake, 
ma’am,” he answered, 

“ How so?” 

“ Why, I’m not your husband, as has 
been out om a spree all night and is 
just getting home to promise never to do 
the likes again, but a sober, respectable 
gentleman, who wants to know if you 
can spare him a cup of coffee and a 
crumb of bread to stay his stomach till 
the Mayor invites him to dinner.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


She Was Easy on the Horses. 


She told a friend about it afterward. 
“The poor horses seemed all worn 
out,” she said. “I hated to get on the 
car, but I couldn’t help it. Anyway, I 
was as considerate as possible, for I sat 
down just as easy as ever J could, and I 
don’t think half my weight rested on 
the seat.” 

This reminds me of the farmer in his 
wagon on the way to market, who car- 
ried his pig in his lap, not out of affect- 
ion for the pig, but that Dobbin, be- 
tween the shafts, might have less of a 
load to pull— Boston Herald. 








Always at Hand. 


“ Does your teacher get out of temper 
easily?” 

“Goodness gracious, no; she has 
enough to last her if she lives to be 
100 years old.” —Jnter Ocean. 





A Questionable Gift. 





Farmer Jenks—That’s a fine colt you 
fave over there, neighbor. 

Farmer Jones—Yes. It’s my boy’s. 
I told him if he would take care of it he 
could have it. 

Farmer Jenks—Ah, I see! Boy’s 
eolt’and old man’s horse! . Ha, ha, ha! 





Plenty of Time to Grow. 


A hungry man went into a fashion- 
able down town restaurant and gave an 
order for dinner. Among other dishes, 
he ordered calf’s liver and bacon. 

The waiter was absent a long time, 
and when he served the meal he said, 
apologetically: 

“Sorry to keep you waitin’, sah, but 
de calf’s liver was out an’ we had to 
send for it, sah.” 

“ But this is not calf’s liver; this is 
cow’s liver,” said the disappointed cus- 
tomer, turning it over with his fork. 

“Can’t help it, sah. Dat was a calf’s 
liver when we ordered it, suah, sah,” 


Safety Assured. 

Old Lady—Oh, I always get so nerv- 
@us on a railroad. Don’t you ‘think 
we're goin’ at an awful rate? 

Mr. Illuck—Y-e-s, but you needn’t 
worry, mum; there won’t be any acci- 
dent, 

“ How do Fa know there won’t?” 

“’Cause I’ve got an accident inrur- 
ance ticket."—New York Weekly. 





this question, and he finds that from 40 
to 93 per cent. of the increase in the 
yield of cheese was due to the fat that 
the milk contained. The amount of 
cheese that was obtained increased as 
the fat in the milk increased, though 
the relation was not uniform. He ob- 
served that the amount of casein in the 
cheese increased uniformly with the in- 
crease in this constituent in the milk. 
The conditions of manufacture appeared 
to him to be the sole factor governing 
the amount of water that the cheese 
contained. As the casein in all milks 
is almost invariably present in the same 
amounts, it is evident that it is the fat 
of the milk that has the most influence 
on the weight of cheese obtained, aside 
from the influence of the water, which 
is due to the method of manufacturing 
the cheese. It would seem from this 
that the milk used at the cheese factor- 
ies should be paid for according to the 
percentage of fat that it contains in- 
stead of paying for it according to its 
weight. Yet stronger evidence on this 
point was given at the Canadian Dairy 
Conference last year, when it was as- 
serted on good authority that extensive 
experiments had shown that in every 
100 pounds of milk every increase of 
two-tenths of one per cent. of fat 
yielded an average of three-tenths of 
one pound of cheese. In other words, 
as an English dairyman elaborates, out 
of 100 pounds of milk containing 3.4 
per cent. of fat 98 pounds of cheese 
were obtained, whereas from the same 
quantity of milk containing 4.1 
cent. of fat over 1084 pounds of cheese 
were made. In this way, three-fourths 
of one per cent. of fat increases the 
weight ot the cheese 10 per cent., and 
in addition adds to its quality. With 
these figures in mind it is easy to see 
that there is a time coming when the 
present system of pooling milk at cheese 
factories is going to give way to a 
system that pays for the milk according 
to its fat percentage. 
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Breed, Not Feed. 


In all the investigations made up to 
this time the writer does not know of any 
that differ from the dictum that the com- 
position of the milk cannot be influenced 
by the feed. It is easy enough to in- 
crease the flow of milk and thereby in- 
crease the total quantity of any of the 
constituents in the milk, but the constitu- 
ents of the milk cannot be changed in 
their relation to each other. These are 
governed by the individuality of the 
cow. It teaches us that it is breeding 
and not feeding that determines whether 
a cow will be good for butter or not. 
The cow that will give rich milk is the 
one whose parents have been noted for that 
quality. The most extensive experiments 
in this direction have been made in Den- 
mark, and the experimenters state that 
in the feeding trials with milch cows 
that they have conducted for five suc- 
cessive years, in which 1,152 cows (di- 
vided into 112 lots on nine farms in 
different parts of their country) have 
been included, in all cases it has been 
constantly observed that the changes 
made in the food of the cows have shown 
practically no effect on the chemical 
composition of the milk. 





Uniformity. 


The Danes have a well-earned reputa- 
tion on the European market for the 
quality of the butter that they make. 
The secret of their success, according to 
Prof. Georgeson, lies in the fact that 
they use pure cultures of cream fer- 
ments to ripen the cream before churn- 
ing it. He does not give a detailed de- 
scription of this pure culture, further 
than to say that its value is due to bac- 
teria which in producing the fermenta- 
tion of the cream give the desired flavor 
and character to the butter. He states 
that they have been isolated and arti- 
ficially cultivated. In Denmark some two 
or three laboratories are supplying the 
dairymen with these cultures. The pure 
culture is used as a starter in the skim 
milk, and when fermentation has taken 
place this is again used as a starter for 
the cream. Instead of ripening their 
cream by partial, and in many instances 
complete, souring, as we do, these Danish 
butter makers are able to fully govern 
the ripening of the cream by the em- 
ployment of the ferment that is the 
cause of the ripening. In this way 
their butter is always of the same agree- 
able flavor, and that secures for it a 
steady and good demand. 
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Horns Must Go. 


What about horns? They are in gen- 
eral disfavor, and getting more so all 
the time. The indications are unmis- 
takable that horns must go; that “they 
are relics of barbarism,” uncalled for, 
unsafe for man or beast; neither useful 
nor ornamental; cost something and sell 
for nothing. The verdict is against 
them, and the question is: How to do 
away with them? Dehorning is the 
most summary and wholesale way of 
suppressing the horn nuisance. The next 
best remedy is to kill the horn germs 
before they develop. This is readily 
done, atid has none of the seemingly 
cruel features that attends the sawing off 
of the full-grown horns. But the only 
and true way of getting rid of horns is 
to breed them off by using males of the 

lled breeds, It is astonishing that 
eae one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of all common or scrub cattle, 
should yield so readily to anti-horn breed- 
ing. One has only to select his breed 
for crossing and persist a few years to 
establish the polled character in the 








herd, 


tonseed meal or linseed meal with corn 
meal and wheat bran; especially the cot- 
tonseed meal mixture, produced butter 
less easily melted and of a more solid 
appearance than did the peas and barley. 

his indicates that the tendency of but- 
ter to melt during hot weather may be 
controlled to a large extent by the 
kind of food the cows are getting. 





Oil Cake as a Food. 


Among the foods that may be fed to 
dairy cattle none had advanced so much 
in general estimation asoil meal. It is 
a food that all animals relish, and 
it seems to give even better results than 
its rich composition would indicate. As 
the outcome of two years’ experiments 
with a large number of cows, a European 
investigator found that every 100 pounds 
of oil cake substituted for the same 
quantity of mixed grain gave an in- 
crease of 66 pounds of milk; provided 
the oil cake did not constitute more than 
one-half of the ration. The same ex- 
periments show that oil cake is superior 
to a mixture of barley and oats for milk 
production. 
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A Novel Point in Butter-Making. 

A good story is told of'a lady butter- 
maker of the old school who was well 
up to date in knowing the supreme im- 
portance of the most scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, and of not touching the butter 
with her hands in the process of manu- 
facture. “ What I does is,” she said “I 
puts on a pair ’o my ‘usband’s white 
gloves, and makes hall the butter in ’em ; 
then my ’usband has ’em clean for Sun- 
days, as I rinses ’em well.” —North Brit- 
ish Agriculturist. 


Foreign Agriculture. 


Wm. F. Rankin, a Glasgow pro- 
visioner, has been fined 30 shillings for 
selling an American cheese which con- 
tained 32 per cent. of fatty matter not 
derived from milk. 

Mr. Martin White, of Balruddery, 
Scotland, has announced his intention of 
giving his plowmen a nine hours’ day 
all the year round, with a weekly half- 
holiday from the end of seed time till 
the beginning of harvest, and a week’s 
holiday in Summer. In making these 
generous concessions, Mr. Martin White 
expresses the decided opinion that, “as 
much plowing and other farm work can 
be done in nine hours as in 10 hours, 
and with less bodily fatigue, so that the 
shortening of the hours of labor may be 
attained without injury to the agri- 
cultural industry.” 

English farmers are delighted with 

the discovery of a new — turnip, 
which is not only very large, but is 
proof against disease. They call it the 
“ Achilles.” 
In New South Wales both the past- 
ure and the water supply have given 
out on account of the long-ccntinued 
drouth, and sheep which have been 
clipped are being freely offered for noth- 
ing, so great is the dearth of food and 
water. A Sydney paper records the 
fact that 2,500 sheep were lately offered 
for nothing in the Riverina, New South 
Wales, but no one would have them, 
and the animals were consequently 
slaughtered and their carcases burned. 
In other cases the sheep have been 
slaughtered for their skins, as the skins 
are worth more than the sheep when 
alive. 

Farms were recently leased in the 
Lothians, Scotland, at two pounds and 
15 shillings ($13.75) an acre, and land 
suitable for market gardening at five 
pounds five shillings ($26.25) an aore. 

Though an act of Parliament has fixed 
the weight of a “Stone of hay” at 14 
pounds, the Scotch continue to use the 
24-pound stone for weighing hay. 

The drouth has destroyed nearly all 
the young crops through the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, and produced so much 
misery among the peasantry that it has 
become necessary to take measures for 
their relief. The Grand Duke has sent 
them contributions of fuel, corn and 
corn meal. 

Queensland, Australia, is trying the 
experiment of sending semi-tropical 
fruits to Canada. The first instalment 
arrived at Ottawa June 22. The 
oranges were found to be in excellent 
condition, but the pine apples did not 
fare so well, either from being picked 
before too early, improper packing, or 
from some other cause. 


English Crop Report. 


The London Times recently published 
specially compiled reports of the present 
position of the British crops. Cereal 
crops are generally below the average in 
England and Wales, but are good in 
Scotland. . English and Welsh wheat 
is 17 per cent., English 26 per cent. 
and Welsh 14 per cent. below the aver- 
age. Other crops are far below the 
aver: 

The feeling in England and, Wales in 
regard to the situation is generally de- 

ressed, and it is stated that this has 
ate the worst season for Winter feed. 
The drouth seems to have completely 
dried up the crops. The Times sums u 
the whole situation by saying the diffi- 
culties appear to be so great that a con- 
tinuation of them will lead inevitably to 
general agricultural disaster, and that 
some unforseen circumstances must arise 
to avert ruin to farmers. 














A horse can draw on the worst kind 
of earth road about fur times as much 
as he can carry on his back. On a good 
macadamized foad he can pull 10 times 
as much; on @ plank road 25 times as 
much, and on a street railway 58 times 





as much, 


can be Wintered as well as the native 
varieties, and will ripen even in our 
Northern States. 

The first instalment of the Delaware 
crop of blackberries was shipped from 
Laurel June 22. The. yield, it is said, 
will be very light, but the almost certain 
prospect of an immense peach crop con- 
soles the Delaware people. 


STRAWBERRY NOTES. 


An Interesting Chat on the Value of 
the Different Varieties. 


Epiton AMERICAN Farmer: The. 
Shuckless strawberry may prove to be 
very valuable; still, it cannot be called 
a novelty, as Alpine strawberries are 
shuckless. 

Early marketable varieties of straw- 
berries will always prove valuable, and 
we welcome Meek’s Early as a valuable 
variety. It is said to be the perfection 
of aroma and sweetness among large 
strawberries. It is a vigorous, attractive 
grower. 

The Greenville strawberry, 80 favor- 
ably spoken of by the various experi” -ent 








splendid grower, more so than the 
Bubech. It is large in size, very sweet, 
and delicious, and of a dark, red 
color. 

A leading Ohio strawberry grower, 
when wishing to rapidly propagate a 
variety, places the plants in a circle of 
about four feet in diameter, and then 
places a barrel of ‘manure with holes 
around the lower edge, and from time to 
time, turns water in the barrel, and this 
furnishes the best of plant food. It is 
stated that by this method it is possible 
to propagate 1,000 plants from one in a 
single season, 

If you contemplate going into the 
strawberry business, try and build up a 
good home market, instead of raising to 
ship to distant markets. You will find 
it far preferable. Many of the varieties 
of strawberries adapted to shipping pur- 
poses are very poor and inferior in 
quality. 

I lately received a price list from a 
man who is introducing a new variety 
of strawberry ; from the description and 
testimonials given, I do not see anything 
special to recommend it. The price per 
dozen is entirely out of the reach of the 
strawberry experimenter. Its record as 
given by the introducer himself will not 
begin to equal many of our old tested 


introduced, it should have some special 
characteristic to recommend it. The 
usual price, $2 per dozen for new and 
untested varieties, I think, is also too 
much; about $1 would be. nearer right. 
They will then be more extensively 
tested and disseminated for trial. The 
new strawberry, Edwards’s Favorite, 
introduced by a Colorado strawberry 
grower, is introduced about right as 
regards price. I believe 50 cents per 
dozen is what the introducer asks for it. 
The berry is described as being of the 
very largest size, of a beautiful, attractive 
color, blossom perfect, and quality the 
best. From what I can hear and learn 
of this variety, it has a great future be- 
fore it. Specimens have measured eight 
and one-quarter inches in circumference ; 


mense. 


have yielded at the rate of considerably 
over 1,000 bushels to the acre. The 
Triomphe De Gand strawberry in Sacra- 
mento County, this State, has yielded 
$2,000 worth of fruit peracre. A straw- 
berry grower in Fresno County, this 
State, wrote me last I’all that he picked 
6,000 boxes of Jessee strawberrics from 
one-fourth of an acre. As I previously 
stated, a new strawberry must have 
something very special to recommend it, 
and should be introduced at a reason- 
able price. ' 

The Wood strawberries are very highly 
spoken of by 8. Morgan, editor of the 
Horticultural Times, London, England. 
The Wood strawberries have been known 
and cultivated there for hundreds of 
years. For preserving purposes they 
are said to be superior to any known 
varieties, as they retain their exquisite 
Woodland flavor. These Wood straw- 
berries of England are Alpine straw- 
berries, and very similar to the wild 
Alpines of California, of which the most 
notable are the California Green Alpine, 
Red and Gold Alpine, Chilensis, and 
Harvey strawberries, etc. I do not 
know whether the California wild Al- 
pines would equal the European varieties 
for canning and preserving purposes or 
not, but presume that they would. The 
Sierra wild strawberries, when better 
known, will be extensively cultivated, 
because they are very long-season bear- 
ers, very highly colored, and possessed of 
a rich, aromatic flavor, and are deli- 
ciously sweet. In fact, I know of no 
large varieties of strawberries that can 
equal them in flavor and aroma. Sierra 
Alpines have many colored blooms, some 
pure white, others yellowish white, and 
some whitish red. The Wood Alpines 
commence blooming as.early as any and 
continie until the latest. The Wood 
Alpines are wonderful bearers in Cali- 
fornia, and in Southern California bear 
all season long. The Flagaria viridis of 
Sweden is said to have green flesh, and 

ssesses a flavor similar to the nectarine. 

e bush Alpines, the red and white 
varieties, are wonderfully prolific yield- 
ers of delicious berries of small to me- 
dium size. The bush Alpines are desti- 


tute of runners, and are propagated 
solely oy dividing the roots and by seed. 
These plants are of great value for border 


lants. As high as a pint of strawber- 
ites has been picked off of one bush in 





‘November in New York State. The 


stations and by private individuals, . a | 


varieties. When a new strawberry is | P° 


its fruiting propensities is simply im-| & 


The Princess of Minnesotta is said to} 


If space is devoted to the cucumber 
and a market is near at hand, a good 
and clear profit can be made from its 
culture. Up North, in the leading 
cities, there are immense pickling con- 
cerns, and farmers who live in that lo- 
cality make an excellent margin by 
growing the vegetable for the factory’s 
consumption. The seed for the late va- 
rieties may now be sown and continued 
until the end of the month. The cu- 
cumber thrives best in a rather moist, 
sandy loam, and with late vines es- 
veg f will do better if planted level 
than if planted in hills. 

The plants are very tender and the 
soil should be made rich by decomposed 
manure and stirred thoroughly to a 16- 
inch depth or more. The red spider, 
thrips, and green fly are the worst ene- 
mies of the plant, but they can be kept 
down by regular fumigating with to- 
bacco and careful syringing. The 
striped cucumber beetle may be success- 
fully dealt with by the following 
effectual remedy: Take unslaked lime, 
add enough water to slake; when it be- 
gins to steam sprinkle over it flower of 
sulphur at the rate of one-half pound 

bushel of lime; cover and watch 
tuat the sulphur does not take fire—if 
it should, add a little water; when the 
lime is thoroughly slaked mix well and 
apply by dusting on the leaves rather 
sparingly. This “mixture should be 
used while fresh. 


Potato and Ladybugs. 


Epiror AMERICAN FarMER: THE 
AMERICAN FARMER readers please ob- 
serve. Two years ago I planted about 
one acre of potatoes, and as the plants 
came out of the ground, of course the 
bugs were ready to deposit their eggs by 
the thousands. So in about one week I 
sprayed 12 rows with Paris Green, and 
in another week I thought best to go 
over all my potato ground; but to my 
astonishment there were no more slugs 
hatched out, and but few more old bugs 
to be seen. I was looking for the cause 
of the eggs not maturing. I saw quite a 
few of the little red and black-specked 
ladybugs running up and down the vines, 
and where there were one to three of the 
ladybugs there were no more egys hatched 
out. 

I did not have to spray any more that 
year, and had a yield of about 200 bush- 
els peracre. Last year there was but very 
few ladybugs; hence, I had plenty of the 
tato bug. This year so far (June 6) 
the ladybug is more plentiful, so I 
think they will help us out of the 
trouble of spraying, as I have sown five 
or six acres. The ladybug is propa- 
gated for the purpose of destroying the 
larva or rosebug in England. I wish to 
hear from others through this paper.— 
GILBERT PowLISEN, Ensign, Mich. 








Nativity of the Potato. 


There is as much mystery as history 
connected with the common tuber called 
the potato. Its nativity, original place 
in the kingdom of nature, and several 
other things regarding it are still open 
questions. As to its nativity, the weight 
of argument seems to favor the tropical 
or sub-tropical regions of America. 
There is a tradition that the vines once 
rew to monstrous size, and that the 
“balls” were of the “ bigness of melons,” 
and at that time the roots were not 
tubers, the edible parts growing among 
the branches. It seems they were first 
introduced into Europe in the year 
1565. Haskell’s “Roots and Wild 

























In all your outings— 
to the World’s Fair— 
Seaside — Mountains — 
everywhere, take 


Beecham’'s 
\~©Pills 


with you. 


Tilness frequently . results 
from changes of food, water, 
climate, habits, etc., and the 
remedy is Beecham’s Pills. 
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Plants” says: “ Walnkins first fetched 
& queer, bulbous root out of Amerika 
which some called a ‘bodado,’ while 
others, who had heard the Peruvians 
mention it, spoke of it as a potato.” 
Periam’s “Cyclopedia of Agriculture” 
said that Sir John Walnkins found it 
growing wild near Santa Fe de Bogota, 
at an altitude of 8,000 to 13,000 feet. 
He also says that it was “ fetched out of 
America” at about the time settled upon 
by Haskell, viz.,in the year 1565.—<St. 
Louis Republic, 
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Keep the Weeds Down. 


It is estimated that weeds draw so 
much nutriment from the earth that the 
same amount represented in vegetables 
would be sufficient to supply the whole 
population of the country for one 
season. This may startle some of cur 
readers, but we believe it to Me true. 
This is the season when tho weeds begin 
to appear. The harder you treat them 
the better it will be for both you and 
the crops. Peter Henderson has aptly 
said that a man will hoe and rake over 
six times the surface of the soil when 
the weeds are quite small than he would 
do if the weeds were six inches higher. 
Keep all crops clean and use the hoe 
with plenty of muscle. Let the rake 
also come in use. 





North Oarolina Huckleberries. 


North Carolina huckleberries are now 
arriving in large quantities, and bring 
fine prices. Some business men of the 
State say that the huckleberry crop 
is of more value to the State than the 
cotton crop. Prices last week ranged 
from 10 to 15 cents a quart, wholesale. 
Maryland huckleberries did not seem to 
be so highly esteemed, as they brought 
but 12 and 18 cents a quart. 


Corn Raising in California. 

Fay G. Flint, a highly prized cor- 
respondent at Rainbow, Cal., writes: 
our climate for cern is peculiar. Dur- 
ing the rainy season it is too cool for 
growing corn, though not 80 cold as to 
be hurt with frost or by freezing. Our 
time for planting corn is really in April, 
but from that time on te maturity we 
can general:y count that no rain of con- 
sequence will fall; thus the crop has to 
depend entirely upon the wonderful 
power our soil has of retaining moisture 
and from the ocean fogs, which of course 
helps very mueh. We are 16 miles, air 
line, from the Pacific Ocean, elevation 
1,080 feet ; consequently we do not get. 
the fog that will entirely support corn, 
as is the case with those districts in 
closer proximity to the mighty deep. I 
have seen 50 bushels of corn from land 
not so good as mine but in the fog belt. 


FOREIGN FARMERS. 


The Chinese Colony of Agriculturists 
on Long Island. 


The farmers are respected by their 
neighbors who follow the same calling, 
and who can never quite recover from 
the amazement produced by observing 
the enormous crops gathered by their 
rivals. So long, however, as the China- 
men do not enter into direct competi- 
tion there is no complaint. The Chinese 
farmers find so much more profit in cul- 
tivating for their own people that they 
do not bother with common vegetables, 

It looks funny to see a Long Island 
landscape with Chinese trimmings. The 
farm hands, with one exception, stick to 
their native garb. Wide, mushroom- 
shaped hats of braided bamboo shelter 
them from the sun and rain alike, while 
the blouses, wide trousers, and junk- 
shaped shoes of their native land add to 
the uniqueness and out-of-placeness of 
their appearance. One fat farmer, in- 
deed, who took great delight in mimick- 
ing the artist as he drew his sketches, 
wore a coat of sky-blue silk, wadded and 
quilted, and at a distance looked like a 
mandarin taking a stroll, so plump was 
his form and so dignified his movements. 
Somehow the Celestials do not find it 
necessary to hurry. They keep moving 
in the same monotonous, uninteresting 
way from the beginning to the end of 
their task. There is no excitement and 
no hustle about them. The nervous 
Irishman who works in their company 
puts his hoe into the ground three times 
to the Chinaman’s once, but he also stops 
to lean on the handle at regular and fre- 
quent intervals, while the Chinaman 
keeps on like a machine. 

Scattered about in the fields lie many 
big, round earthen jars imported from 
the Flowery Land. These receptacles 
are used in gathering and preserving the 
crops. They also help out the land- 
scape. Each will hold about two bush- 
els, and in China the rice gatherers em- 














ploy them in the harvest and for storage | Go 


after the crop is gathered in. In Astoria 
they serve as every sort of a receptacle. 
he farming is carried on entirely by 
hand. There is no plowing nor harrow- 
ing ; the spade, the hoe, and a slender 
trowel are the only utensils used. The 
ground is never allowed to remain’ in 
repose. The beds are about seven inches 
high, with narrow paths between them, 
and the procs of cultivation is forever 
going on. Every clod is beaten fine, 
and the soil is not permitted to cake. 
No left unemployed to en- 
0 table charges. If a 
er were to devote a 


br. mene bit HS riety bulldog, a ~ attention to his fields that 
ection ’ t estial does to his there would be 
ince eating Sent — in the World. | 10 more complaint of the poverty of the 


re, here 
ey. i, nae 
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— 
farmer. This Astoria soil is as uniny{t 
ing as any in the country, a hard dep 
drastic clay, but it has been worked ous 
and pounded and fertilized and irrigated 
until it has become as productive ag the 
choice lands in the Virgi: 
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most popueee hog upon this continent. livery ‘4 
and pl »reeder should be interested in the ca 
tory of this breed. I have issued such a histor 
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MY gmme WIFE S433 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO iT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxfords!" er 
Hewing Machine; perfect working, ™*°* 
finely finished, adapted to light and heary 
with a complete sot of the latest improved atts 
FREE. Rach machine is gu ’ 
Girect from eur factory, aud save dea ere ty 
ca profit. PREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOOUR 
OXFORD MFG.00., DEPT. 285 Chicage, 


When writing mention this paper. 


FOR SALE. 
win pure-bred Lincoln bucks and one “I 
ll bear investigation. Can be seen on). 
Farm, two and a half miles east of Roann 
Co., Ind.—MRS. 8. A. LEONARD & SON. 
When writing mention this paper. 





aranteed for 
4 





a) 
bey 
1 aqeot 
iil, 


— 


=? 





OME bargains. Cheapest place on ear) 
goods, nee pants, 14 cents; men's jean |e" 
49 cents; flannel overshirts, 19 cents ; smokin 2 
per pound, 10 cents; boys’ suits, 89 cents. -* 0 
price list.—C. A. WILLAKD CO., Wonewoc, \V& 
When writing mention this paper. - 


+k ‘ROLLER 300 
FREE! Baca, PLAYS 2 
BATES ORGAN CO.,72 PEARL 8ST, BOSTON, » 


When writing mention this paper. 


= aed 
CURE YOUR CORN*™: 
The Eclipse Corn Cure neyer falls to remove ue 
corns and warts permanently. Price, 25 censs, | 
paid. F. D. BECK, Welisburg, W. Va 
When writing mention this naper. 





and WHISKEY Habits cared 
at home without pain. Bee 
of particulars free 

B 


.M. WOOLLEY, M, D., Atlanta, G& 








When writing mention this paper. a 

TNCLE TOM’S CABIN has sold for §2. 1 sen Mg 
T ant jis Magazine, six months, for only 16 cen 
posiprid.-In. BY NA IN, 182 Church street, N. ¥. 


When writing mention tis paper. 
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